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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Historic Headlines. In Europe: U. S. and Red Armies 
Join: Split Germany. ..Pétain is Seized. ..Allies Bar Peace 
That Omits Russia. ..Munich Revolts...Milan And Venice 
Won. ..Mussolini Killed. ..Russians Fly Victory Flag On 
Reichstag...U. S. 7th Takes Munich...Hamburg Radio 
Announces Hitler Is Dead...All Fighting Ends In Italy: 
Million Surrender Unconditionally...Berlin Falls... Hitler 
And Goebbels Killed Selves, Russians Told. ..Denmark Cut 
Off... Hamburg Gives Up...Spain Detains Laval For Al- 
lies. ..Doenitz In Copenhagen: Peace Talk Seen...In San 
Francisco: Parley In Dispute Over Permanent Head: Molo- 
toff Objects. .Parley Bars Lublin...Soviet Gets Three 
Votes. . .Russians Demand Immediate Seating Of Two Re- 
publics. ..Polish Issue Still Unsolved; Truman, Molotoff 
Confer. . .Soviet-Latin Trade On Bids To Argentina And 
Lublin Reported Sought...Parley Votes 31-4 To Seat 
Argentina... Polish Exclusion Stands. . . Molotoff Eases Par- 
ley Tension: New Moves Begun...Stalin Accepts Miko- 
lajezyk For Cabinet...In The Pacific: U. S. Drive On 
Davao Advances 12 Miles. ..British Burma Unit Captures 
Toungoo. ..General Gain Made On Okinawa. ..Drive For 
Rangoon Rushed By British. . .Baguio Is Captured In Luzon 
Attack. ..Foe Strikes Again At Okinawa Fleet. . . Japanese 
Are Split On Mindanao As Americans Win Main Road Hub 
...Chinese Gain In Offensive. ..Enemy Suicide Pilot Dives 
Plane On U. S. Hospital Ship Off Okinawa. . .27th Division 
Wins Okinawa Airfield. ..Allies Invade North Borneo... 
Rangoon Captured In Lightning Drive. 


Stalin Over Europe. The witches’ brew Stalin is stirring 
in Central and Eastern Europe bubbled ominously last week 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. Over the entire territory 
Soviet authorities, following their novel, two-faced concept 
of democratic procedure, had decreed a total blackout of 
news and the world remained largely ignorant of the fate of 
a hundred million “liberated” people. What little was known 
heightened the fear of Russia which prevails throughout the 
United Nations and which has made the all-important work 
at San Francisco doubly difficult. Marshal Tito, creature of 
the Kremlin, made good his threats and marched his Yugo- 
slav Partisan Army into Trieste. Not a single word was 
heard of the fourteen leaders of the Polish underground and 
former Premier Witos who, following orders of the London 
Government-in-Exile, revealed themselves to the Russians 
for the purpose of conferring on the reorganization of the 
puppet Lublin regime. Since this action had been taken on 
the advice of the British Government, the latter was trying 
desperately but in vain to learn from Stalin what had hap- 
pened to the missing Poles. The embarrassment of the British 
and American governments over Stalin’s failure to honor the 
Yalta agreement on Poland was also deepened by Soviet uni- 
lateral action in Austria. Again double-crossing his allies, 
Stalin presented the world with a brand-new Austrian re- 
gime without obtaining British and American approval. To 
make the insult unmistakable, the portfolio of Education in 
this predominantly Catholic country was given to a Com- 
munist. Soviet chicanery, however, reached a climax when 
the kept Moscow press loosed a blast at the British and 
Americans for alleged mistreatment of Russian citizens cap- 
tured while fighting and working for the Nazis. No wonder 
her Allies were wondering at the week’s close just how much 
the Russian word is worth and what dangerous stew Stalin is 
stirring for Europe. 


Russian Smoke-screen. Various explanations have been 
offered of the real motives behind the Russian attacks on 
the Vatican. Perhaps there is a measure of truth in each 
explanation. In the meantime the attacks serve a very useful 
purpose for the Reds by laying a smoke-screen over Russian 
activities in Poland. By focusing the attention of the world 
on the fictitious sins of the Vatican, the Reds have effec- 
tively distracted it from the brutalities which they are cur- 
rently perpetrating there. But the truth has a way of filter- 
ing through blackouts and smoke-screens, and little by 
little items emerge which enable us to piece together a pic- 
ture of what is going on in Poland. According to reports 
relayed to KAP, Polish Catholic News Agency, a totalitarian 
regime is being installed in Poland. Men and women from 
16 to 60 are being drafted all over the country. Men are 
pressed into the Red Army, women are assigned to forced 
labor. Families are being torn apart and their members sent 
to different places without regard for home and other ties. 
Many Polish workers, it is stated, are being deported for 
slave labor in Russia. Such practices were condemned in the 
strongest terms when done by our enemies. They are no less 
wrong when done by our allies. Up until now political and 
military expediency may have demanded a patient silence in 
the face of high-handed and brutal policies which were the 
very reverse of the ideals we are fighting for. But to con- 
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tinue in that attitude would mean merely to give Stalin a 
free hand in Poland. It is an issue that cannot be evaded at 
San Francisco. 


Trusteeship Moves On. A compromise plan for adminis- 
tration and control of the islands of the Pacific formerly 
mandated to Japan and Great Britain under the League 
Mandates system, as well as those possessed outright by 
Japan before this war, has been accepted by the American 
delegation at San Francisco. This represents a conciliation of 
the Navy’s demand for bases in the Pacific and the desires 
of the State Department for international trusteeship of 
dependent areas. In essence, according to reliable sources, 
this plan consists of a distinction between the portions of 
these islands necessary for use as military stations and the 
remainder which exist for non-military purposes. Those por- 
tions in use for military purposes alone will not be subject 
to examination by the international organization. The rest 
of the island will be under one country’s control but subject 
to the investigation of the organization. To what extent this 
compromise will solve the difficulty by thus masking terri- 
torial acquisitions will become more clear when the matter 
comes up for formal discussion at the Conference later on. 
One question that is certain to be asked is whether these 
bases are for defensive or offensive purposes. Okinawa and 
lwo Jima, for instance, can hardly be said to be necessary 
for defense of the United States. Their military value is as 
bases for attack upon Japan. Members of the San Francisco 
Conference may raise the question whether, in the supposi- 
tion of future Japanese aggression, the control of such bases 
should not be entirely in the hands of the international 
organization to which is committed the responsibility of 
suppressing these outbreaks against international peace. It 
also remains to be seen whether other nations will put for- 
ward like claims on similar grounds, asserted unilaterally in 
defiance of the principles of collective security. 


Prayer at San Francisco. Before a huge gathering that 
filled the Civic Auditorium on Sunday, April 29, the Divine 
favor upon the work of the delegates at the United Nations 
Conference was invoked at a Solemn High Mass celebrated 
by His Excellency John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco. In the sermon preached by the Most Reverend Duane 
Hunt, Bishop of Salt Lake, emphasis was laid on the need of 
all peoples for a consciousness of their international obliga- 
tions. ‘““Too many people,” said the speaker, “think in terms 
of receiving instead of giving.” The right solution of inter- 
national problems such as war and peace, he continued, must 
lie, in the final analysis, with the dispositions of individuals 
who are willing to recognize their duties as well as their 
rights in the international community. Bishop Hunt’s ad- 
dress was heard by delegates at UNCIO who were present at 
the express invitation of Archbishop Mitty. Among those 
present with the delegates was Father L. J. C. Beaufort, a 
member of the Franciscan Order and a Netherlands delegate, 
who was in Holland throughout the occupation. 


New Catholic Colleges. Recently, within the space of a 
week, announcement was made of the founding of two new 
Catholic colleges for men. In Syracuse, N. Y., the Most Rev. 
Walter A. Foery said that a 135-acre tract on the eastern 
edge of Syracuse has been acquired for a college to be con- 
ducted by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The college, 
which will be named after Charles LeMoyne (1626-1685), 
noted pioneer Catholic layman of French Canada, is ex- 
pected to commence classes in the Autumn of 1946. A sec- 
ond college, dedicated to Christ the King and to be called 
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King’s College, will be located at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
Most Rev. William J. Hafey, the Bishop of Scranton, has 
committed the new King’s College to the Fathers of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross. It will open temporary 
quarters in September, 1946. With the addition of these new 
colleges, the number of Catholic colleges and universities for 
men will reach 78. At the beginning of the war the number 
was 76, with an enrolment of 112,859 and a faculty roster 
of 8,434. At that time the Society of Jesus was conducting 
24 colleges and universities with 45,000 students. In 1942 
they took charge of the University of Scranton; the new 
LeMoyne College in Syracuse will bring their total to 26. 
The Fathers of the Congregation of the Holy Cross conduct 
the University of Notre Dame, the University of Portland 
(Oregon) and Saint Edward’s University at Austin, Texas. 
It is a sure augury of the success of the new colleges that 
the Most Reverend Ordinaries of Scranton and of Syracuse 
are not only their founders but their enthusiastic patrons. 


Black Markets. The investigation of black-market opera- 
tions in meat now being conducted in various cities by 
special Congressional committees has revealed conditions 
which indicate a distressing blind spot in the collective con- 
science of our people. According to some witnesses, eighty 
per cent of the meat sold in the Pittsburgh district moves 
through black-market channels; and Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York painted an almost equally dismal picture of the 
situation in his jurisdiction. Though OPA officials regard 
such estimates as exaggerated, they freely admit that the 
black market in meat is widespread. They point out, how- 
ever, that black markets cannot exist if consumers refuse 
to patronize them—an observation which cannot very well 
be challenged and which clearly goes to the heart of the 
problem. While there is doubtless some truth in the accusa- 
tion that the policies of the War Food Administration— 
which appears to have been too deferential to the wishes of 
the “Farm Bloc”—are partly responsible for the black mar- 
ket in meat; and while it is also clear that OPA’s enforce- 
ment of price ceilings has been inadequate—although a 
parsimonious and none too friendly Congress must shoulder 
some of the blame for this—the fact remains that every 
black-market sale postulates a willing customer. On reading 
the Holy Father’s recent severe indictment of black markets 
in Italy, we wonder whether the religious conscience of our 
country is as much aroused as it might be to insist on the 
moral obligation of abstaining from dealings in the black 
market. Certainly, many people are ignorant of this obliga- 
tion and seem to place rationing and price control in the 
same category as the late, unlamented prohibition law. This 
blind spot ought to be corrected as quickly as possible. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


AT DATE of writing, the distintegration of the German 
armies seems almost complete. In view of the demand for 
unconditional surrender, no German official of authority has 
yet been found willing to sign a surrender. Ordinarily a 
surrender is a contract in which one side agrees to lay down 
its arms, under certain conditions. But if there are no con- 
ditions, there is no inducement to sign. 

Instead of signing away rights the Germans are giving 
themselves up as individuals. For a month past, from fifty 
to a hundred thousand have daily come into the Allied lines. 
Two millions have thus been accounted for out of an esti- 
mated four millions. Many Germans were killed, and untold 
numbers took off their uniforms and went home. There are 
not many Germans under arms who are yet in the field. 

The Germans have been resisting the Russians more 
strongly than the Allies. They fear the Russians, who are 
believed to be just as cruel and inhuman as many Germans 
were to the Russians. Germans fear Russian labor or con- 
centration camps and Russian revenge for what their people 
and country have suffered at German hands. 

On the first of May German troops were fighting the 
Russians in central Germany. They were resisting the British 
in northwest Germany. Against the Americans and French 
advancing through Bavaria, opposition was less. In Italy it 
had all but disappeared. The Germans either surrendered 
separately or fled to their own country. In Austria the Ger- 
man armies are still fighting strongly with some success. 
But the end of German resistance appears clearly to be quite 
near. 

In the Far East another bloody battle has been under way 
in Okinawa since April 1. Okinawa is a much bigger island 
than Iwo, being 65 miles long and about 5 wide. It has a 
larger Japanese garrison. It is defending itself at the south 
tip of the island, which is shaped somewhat like the head of 
an arrow. 

This head is surrounded by battleships which shell it in- 
tensely. It is also bombed and subject to the constant fire 
of heavy artillery. A month of this has not driven the Japs 
out of the caves which they have built and from which they 
fight. Cave warfare is a Japanese specialty, and certainly is a 
tough job. Cot. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN will be glad to learn that the War 
Investigating Committee which bore his name, and which 
brought him into national fame, is continuing its very useful 
function. Its latest report, covering matters which were 
initiated before he became Vice-President, has to do with 
the disposal of what are euphemistically called “war sur- 
pluses,” or, more correctly, commodities which the armed 
services ordered in huge quantities and which they found 
they did not need after all. 

The greatest service which this report shows the com- 
mittee has done the nation is to put a stop (we hope) to 
the practice of the Army and Navy of selling these “sur- 
pluses” to middlemen (sometimes secretly), who then sold 
them to dealers at great profits. On one or two occasions, 
sales were stopped when the Committee learned about them. 
Thus “the Army Air Forces attempted to sell 500 tons of 
brass and steel screws as salvage, despite the great shortage 
of such screws”; “the War Department attempted to sell 
65,000 pounds of khaki clothing as rag scrap.” These were 
both stopped. 

But other sales went through. For instance, we are told 
that “100,000 dry-cell batteries were sold at Ogden, Utah, 
for $125. They had cost $200,000 and the purchasers resold 
them to dealers for $30,000.” We are told that these bat- 
teries had not deteriorated, as the price paid by the dealers 
shows, in any case. “Many other items were either sold at 
low prices to speculators or else stored in warehouses where 
they were of no use to anyone.” The detailed story of one 
group of speculators is told in lurid detail in an appendix. 

What will most strike the ordinary citizen is the lavish 
way the services bought everything in sight, even civilian 
goods. Thus in the surpluses are 90,072 cast-iron pots, 
“7-quart with lid”; 7,016 enamel teapots; 22,691 galvanized 
washtubs, and large numbers of cups, saucers, tea-strainers, 
lamps, hand-saws, padlocks, etc., etc. 

Seven different Government agencies are disposing of 
these surpluses, even the State Department! And it would 
seem that there is no over-all authority, except the Truman 
(now the Mead) committee, to supervise what the under- 
lings of these agencies do with these commodities, so sorely 
needed. Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


“WE IN AMERICA are obligated to use our national influ- 
ence to help set up a representative Polish government, not 
a creature of Moscow,” Archbishop Stritch of Chicago de- 
clared at a mass meeting of 10,000 Chicagoans of Polish 
descent. “‘The election to be held in Poland after the war,” 
he added, “‘must be for and by the Poles of Poland and not 
a travesty on democracy.” 

> Plans for ameliorating the condition of colored people 
were drawn up at the three-day meeting of the Midwest 
Clergy Conference just concluded at Leavenworth, Kan. The 
meeting opened with a Solemn Mass celebrated by Rev. 
Norman A. Du Kette, colored priest of Flint, Mich., and 
closed with an impressive address by the Most Rev. Paul A. 
Schulte, Bishop of Leavenworth. 

> “Spiritual values are more powerful than military might 
in establishing permanent peace,” Senator Vandenberg wrote 
to Archbishop Mooney of Detroit, criticizing the omission 
of the word justice from the Dumbarton Oaks Charter. “I 
want this new organization,” the Senator continued, “dedi- 


cated to Justice and to International Law, to Human rights 
and to Fundamental Freedoms.” 

> The Mexican Women’s Union is sponsoring a “Marian 
Doctrine” contest as part of their campaign in defense of 
the Faith. The purpose is to counteract attacks made by 
certain Protestant groups on devotion to the Mother of God. 
P The Executive Committee of the Canadian Hierarchy, 
meeting in Montreal on April 24, made their own the state- 
ment “On Organizing World Peace” issued by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops constituting the Administrative Board- 
N.C.W.C., and have forwarded the statement to Prime Min- 
ister King and the Canadian delegation at the San Francisco 
Conference. This statement, widely acclaimed throughout 
the world, urged the Conference to safeguard “the freedoms 
of all peoples” as “the only way to enduring peace.” 

P According to the estimate of Catholic authorities in 
France, quoted in Religious News Service, 4,880 French 
priests and seminarians were killed during the war. 

Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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THE AMERICAN TEAM 
AT THE U. N. CONFERENCE 


WILFRID PARSONS 


THIS ARTICLE would ordinarily have begun with a sketch 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, for while he was not to have been 
a delegate to the Conference, he was to have opened it in 
person and his presence would have been felt every moment. 
On second thought, the influence of Roosevelt dead may 
turn out in the end to be greater than that of Roosevelt 
alive, both on the Conference itself and on the creation of 
public opinion in favor of its conclusions. 

As it is, President Truman has already made his impres- 
sion, and the country was proud that its Chief Executive 
could end his address to the Conference by radio with a sup- 
plication to God for His Divine assistance. Even the Mexico 
City Conference, at which twenty countries of a Catholic 
tradition were represented, did not dare to mention God. If 
Mr. Truman did nothing else but that, the good example he 
gave the world cannot but have had a profound effect. But 
there is abundant evidence to the effect that he has a firm 
hand on the actions of the American delegation. It was not 
his personal choice, but he has promised to stand loyally 
behind it, and is evidently doing so. 


STATE DEPARTMENT AND CONGRESS 


Another figure who is present only by telephone—and 
that, we are assured, by a constantly open private wire—is 
Cordell Hull. It was our then Secretary of State who in- 
augurated, by his plane trip to Moscow in October, 1943, 
the train of events that has resulted in this conference. Little 
known is the fact that Mr. Hull never traveled by plane, 
since he suffered from a tendency to claustrophobia, and that 
he deliberately conquered that handicap before he left—a 
heroic act that will add to the luster of his name in history. 
By his friends he is always called “Judge” Hull, even to his 
face. To them he will always be The Judge, and nothing 
else. His judicial temperament, his immovable courage, his 
transparent honesty and his vast experience are, perhaps, our 
greatest asset at San Francisco. He is the Elder Statesman in 
very truth. 

It is more difficult to assay the power and worth of the 
head of our delegation, Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius. He was undoubtedly chosen for his present spot by 
Roosevelt because Roosevelt knew that he would carry out 
orders loyally, intelligently and courageously. It is also in his 
favor that he has been several times blooded for international 
conferences, at Dumbarton Oaks, at Yalta and at Mexico 
City. At Yalta he actually sat across the table from Church- 
ill and Stalin, and that is something. It remains to be seen 
whether he has the flexibility and mental agility that are 
necessary at such a rough-and-tumble affair as the San Fran- 
cisco Conference has been at times. He also has the handicap 
of the campaign put on immediately after Roosevelt’s death 
by friends of “Jimmy” Byrnes to the effect that the latter 
would succeed him immediately after San Francisco. When 
that backfired, these same gentlemen put it out that Stet- 
tinius would be the first President of the Security Organiza- 
tion after it is set up; but the Russians may have something 
to say about that. Whatever happens, it is sure that our 
leader at San Francisco will conduct himself with dignity 
and calm. 

The ranking Democratic politician on the delegation, 
Senator Tom (Thomas Terry) Connally (as Who’s Who 


writes his name) has come a long way since the days when 
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he, John Garner and Alben Barkley were three outstanding 
and somewhat wild-eyed progressives in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the robber barons of Wall Street as their 
particular hate. When, after six terms in the House (1917- 
1929), he became Texas’ junior Senator, he began to grow 
his hair long and develop into a statesman. He got on the 
Foreign Relations Committee and in due course, by virtue 
of Texas’ custom of re-electing its Senators, he became its 
chairman. He has always been one of Capitol Hill’s outstand- 
ing old-fashioned orators, but now, at the age of sixty-eight, 
his blasts are no longer against Wall Street. Texas has also 
become big business (oil) and the antics of his fiery youth 
would be inappropriate. Senator Connally has a certain logi- 
cal right to be at San Francisco, because his name is attached 
to the famous resolution for an international organization 
which was so considerably strengthened by the Ball-Burton- 
Hatch-Hill combination while Mr. Hull was at Moscow and 
which finally included part of the Moscow Declaration. 

The ranking Republican, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
is the newspaperman turned politician. For twenty-two years 
he was editor and publisher of the Grand Rapids Herald, 
owned by his friend and patron, Senator William Alden 
Smith. He was picked off the editorial desk and appointed 
Senator in 1928 to fill the vacancy caused by that worthy’s 
death, and has been in the Senate ever since. He is a smooth 
and accomplished politician, a good speaker, always well 
dressed. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, member- 
ship on which entitles one to top ranking in Washington 
diplomatic society, early attracted him, and he, too, is near 
the top of it in seniority. Not at the top, of course, for 
Hiram Johnson is ranking Republican there; but the very 
thought of Johnson’s appointment to the delegation was 
enough to cause shudders in almost everybody outside the 
Patterson-McCormick milieu. Senator Vandenberg has al- 
ways had good timing as one of his best assets, and his 
famous speech supporting Roosevelt’s foreign policy—even 
going beyond it—was just in time to ensure his appoint- 
ment. His public stature has increased enormously by his 
espousal of justice and law as the aim of the new interna- 
tional Charter, and he is being counted on to sell the Senate 
on whatever comes out of San Francisco, provided that sufh- 
cient deference will have been paid to his ideas. 

The House has as its Democratic representative Sol Bloom, 
chairman of its Foreign Affairs Committee, who is seventy- 
five years old and has served in twelve successive Congresses. 
His district is the one in which the editors of AMERICA 
reside, and this writer voted for him five times. He did not 
seem particularly impressed by this when I mentioned it to 
him once (though he may have been afraid I was going to 
ask him for something). He boasts of never having gone to 
school a day in his life. Back in 1893, he was manager of 
Little Egypt at the Chicago World’s Fair, where he built the 
Midway Plaisance, and he has been a showman ever since. 
He wrote songs and gags, put on Broadway plays, published 
theatrical papers, joined Tammany, and in 1923 was elected 
Congressman for the 19th N. Y. District, which takes in 
Riverside Drive from 86th to 125th Streets. In due course, 
by seniority, he became Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. He is a great favorite with the foreign diplo- 
mats, with whom he exchanges vigorous repartee. The im- 
mense ribbon which adorns his pince-nez is his trade mark. 
It was he who engineered the Fulbright Resolution for inter- 
national organization, which beat the Connally resolution by 
several months. But he will probably always be remembered 
as the person who put on tremendous and prolonged cele- 
brations for the bicentennial of George Washington, and the 
150th anniversaries of the Constitution and the Supreme 




















Court. He had scholars all over the country working for him 
in these enterprises. 

Another veteran on the delegation is the ranking House 
Republican on the Foreign Affairs Committee, Charles A. 
Eaton, who is seventy-seven. He is the only foreign-born 
delegate. He came from Nova Scotia, and became a Baptist 
minister in Newton, Mass. He was John D. Rockefeller’s 
pastor in Cleveland, and for ten years was minister of the 
Madison Avenue Church in New York, the richest parish in 
his denomination. The World War swept him up into vari- 
ous promotion jobs for Government agencies; then he went 
into industrial-relations work for the Rockefellers, U. S. 
Steel, General Electric and some export firms, and did news- 
paper and magazine work. He is one of our cleverest after- 
dinner speakers. He has served in ten successive Congresses 
and is held in deep respect by his colleagues. His politics, 
like those of his Republican counterpart, Senator Vanden- 
burg, have always been on the side of big business. His health 
has been very bad of late years. 


THE SERVICES 


The third Republican on the delegation, Harold E. 
Stassen, is one of two—the other being Secretary Stettinius— 
who bring the average age of the delegates down to 63. He 
is thirty-eight and Stettinius is forty-five. The average age 
of the other six is 70.5. Commander Stassen became Gover- 
nor of Minnesota at the age of 31, in spite of the opposition 
of Labor and of the cooperatives, and his accession marked 
the final downfall of the Farmer-Labor party. After the 
start of his first term, however, he quickly won the support 
of Labor, largely through the enlightened constitution for 
labor which he wrote and supported. He also had the sup- 
port of the comfortable classes, for it was he who really 
wiped out the gangsters who infested the Twin Cities. His 
international position has always been more extreme than 
that even of Roosevelt, which was certainly one of the 
reasons why he was chosen for the delegation. There is an- 
other reason, however. I have heard Government officials 
who had to deal with him declare that he was by far the 
ablest man in public life, and that if they could not have 
Roosevelt they would prefer him for the good of the coun- 
try. This open enthusiasm of the Administration for him has 
been somewhat of a handicap for him in his party, but if 
there is any safe prediction in politics, the safest is that if he 
survives the Japanese War he will some day be President of 
the United States, perhaps our next one. In any case, it is 
well for the statesmen of the United Nations to become 
acquainted with him. They will come to know an exceed- 
ingly intelligent man. 


WoMEN 


The last, and perhaps the next most intelligent, member 
of the delegation is a woman, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, sixty- 
eight years old, and for the past thirty-four years Dean of 
Barnard College, New York. I met this distinguished lady 
only once, I think; that was on an occasion when I was 
commissioned by Cardinal Hayes to speak to a group of the 
Columbia University Faculty and students on the Catholic 
religion. During the long question period which followed my 
talk, there were only two that might be called friendly 
questions, or even Christian. They were asked by her and by 
her counterpart, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia 
College. Both were Episcopalians. She has a long record of 
international cooperation, though her academic field is Eng- 
lish literature. She knows her way around, and she will be a 
fascinating contrast to one of the women on the British 
delegation, Ellen Wilkinson. Had Dean Gildersleeve come 


along a few years later, she also might have become a great 
figure in public political life. And, from what I hear of her 
mental vigor, she may yet reach that eminence. 

Some general facts about the delegation may be of interest. 


RELIGIONS 


The declared religious affiliations of the delegation are: 
Episcopalians, two—Stettinius and Gildersleeve; Baptists, 
two—Eaton and Stassen; Congregationalist, Vandenberg; 
Methodist, Connally; Jew, Bloom; Catholics, none. Known 
Masons are: Stassen, Connally, Vandenberg and Bloom. Con- 
nally is 33rd degree; Vandenberg and Bloom, 32nd degree. 
I have not been able to learn if Mr. Hull ever either publicly 
or privately declared his religious affiliation; and he, Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Stettinius are apparently not Masons. Three 
are from the East, three from the Middle West, two from 
the South. 

There is, of course, a very large staff of experts attached 
to our delegation, mostly from the State Department; but, 
so far as I know, none of them in any important position is 
a Catholic. For the information of some who may have 
thought otherwise, Assistant Secretary James Clement Dunn 
is not a Catholic, but an Episcopalian. The press-relations 
officer of the State Department, and of the Conference, is, 
of course, a Catholic, Michael McDermott; and he, inciden- 
tally, has more headaches than almost any other. If things 
that ought to be kept secret are kept secret, the press will 
blame him; and if he lets them out, he will probably be fired. 

Altogether, then, what we have at San Francisco is a dele- 
gation particularly remarkable for its great age, with two 
exceptions, and again, with two exceptions, not particularly 
remarkable for high intelligence. But there is lots of experi- 
ence packed in it, and that is sometimes better than intelli- 
gence. If God answers President Truman’s prayer, we shall 
make out all right. 


WORLD FREEDOM 


DEMANDS HUMAN RIGHTS 
JOHN LaFARGE 


WORLD HISTORY, as much as one could expect to com- 
press into any thirty days, was made in the past month. For 
April, 1945, saw the death of the President of the United 
States; the total collapse of the German Army and Govern- 
ment; the violent death of Mussolini and his associates; the 
assembling of the United Nations Conference in San Fran- 
Cisco. 

But it was not only the Conference itself which made 
history; the demands made upon the Conference—for what, 
by whom, and in what vast and impressive manner—are 
themselves setting a record unparalleled in the marshaling 
of public opinion here and abroad on behalf of certain essen- 
tial policies of universal world order. 

Among these demands none are more widely voiced and 
more insistent that those which concern the recognition and 
guarantees of human rights, in any organization, however 
tentative and imperfect, which shall be set up to guard the 
peace. The American delegation to the Conference has made 
a Bill of Rights one of its four major additions proposed for 
the new Charter. 

The Administrative Committee of the Catholic Bishops 
of the United States, expressing the convictions of the vast 
majority of religious-minded people in this country, warned 
against the “dangers to world peace” which in “all history, 
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and particularly in modern history . . . have come from the 
unjust treatment of minorities, the denial of civil and reli- 
gious liberties, and other infringements on the inborn rights 
of men. To remove these dangers,” they assert, “the nations 
should adopt an Inter-Nation Bill of Rights, in which men 
and groups everywhere should be guaranteed the full enjoy- 
ment of their human rights.” 

And, in their opinion, “active participation in the inter- 
national organization ought to be conditioned on the accep- 
tance of this Bill of Rights.” 

A similar proposal was made on April 29 by a committee 
of prominent American citizens, all of whom take an active 
part in different fields of social and civic endeavor (Ameri- 
can Committee for a Democratic World) : 

A Bill of Rights, setting forth the essential liberties of 

men and groups and nations, should be incorporated in 

the charter of the world organization; the Assembly of 
all nations should be made the custodian of these 
liberties. 
As Norman Thomas remarked in a recent article: ‘‘Free- 
dom of nations will be of little value unless the men in them 
are free.” (The Progressive, April 23, 1945.) 


ABSTRACTIONS VS. REALITIES 


There was a time, and it was not so long ago, when such 
a demand for the incorporation of a human-rights guarantee 
into a world organization would have been decried by plenty 
of sober-minded people as a mere “abstraction.” This is an 
easy epithet to wield against any policies which tend to resist 
men’s ambition and greed. A famous and dictatorial French 
political worthy is said to have entertained a particular 
dislike for abstractions. “An abstraction,” he observed, “‘is 
anything which may cause me inconvenience.” (L’abstrac- 
tion, c’est tout ce qui risque de me déranger.) 

The instance which the Bishops note in their far-reaching 
and thoroughly articulated statement—the fear of some of 
the liberated prisoners to return to their homelands—has 
brought this matter to a sudden and dramatic focus. 

For any vestige of abstraction vanishes from the question 
of human rights when Polish and even Russian ex-prisoners 
appeal to their liberators that they may not have to be 
shipped back to their own country. “If they are reluctant to 
return to their homelands,” say the Catholic Bishops, “it is 
largely because they cannot look forward to the enjoyment 
of fundamental human rights under the new tyrannies in 
control.” 

The mounting tide of insistence upon this point shows 
that this is an issue which no considerations can expect to 
suppress. And as this tide swells, as the number of persons 
and representative groups who express their concern in the 
matter multiplies, the weight of the demand increases. The 
greatest impetus to such a demand will be given by the very 
large number of those who voice it. Nevertheless, I believe 
this weight will be still further increased if this appeal is 
combined with a thorough consciousness of what it implies 
in thought, effort and sacrifice. 

An organized, sustained claim for human rights is a 
severe test of our own sincerity. If we are really making such 
a claim in earnest, we shall need to ask ourselves two ques- 
tions. First, how universal in scope is our demand for human 
rights? And secondly, what is our plan for reconciling the 
authority needed in order to safeguard and guarantee the 
protection of the individual’s rights with the preservation— 
as a basic right—of the individual himself? Until these 
questions are answered there is danger of a merely nominal 
or paper declaration of principle, where everything is prom- 
ised but nothing is really pledged. 
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Nobody experiences much difficulty in pleading for rights 
in which he is personally interested, or for those which cause 
him no particular inconvenience; but it is another story 
when his own interests or inherited prejudices are concerned. 
If our insistence upon high standards of justice and legality 
in international matters is to make its full impression 
upon the people of other countries, if we are to convince 
them we are wholly serious, we cannot afford to be too 
squeamish and circumstantial in our legislative or judicial 
handling of manifest abuses like racial discrimination in em- 
ployment, or the curbing of racial violence. Otherwise our 
declarations will sound the same hollow note as do the pip- 
ings of our Communists, who decry injustice at home but 
are blind to tyranny under totalitarian auspices abroad. 

In plain fact, there are not so many nations—some of 
them small as well as great—which have not some such 
skeleton in their political and social closet. It is not by con- 
tinuing to hide these skeletons, but by hauling them out into 
the light of day that we shall best place our demand for 
universal social justice upon a solid and convincing basis. 

If the plea for rights for any one man is to be convincing, 
it must imply a plea for the rights of all men, all groups and 
peoples and race without exception. And it must likewise 
mean the entire gamut of rights for each individual person. 
To proclaim political liberty for all mankind but refuse peo- 
ple the liberty to practise their religious faith in freedom is as 
meaningless as to offer them the vote but say nothing about 
social security. 

If the world organization, placed on a democratic basis, 
is to take effective measures toward the guaranteeing of 
human rights—whether of individuals or of minority groups 
—it will do so in two ways: through the participation of 
states, as states, in such a world organization, and through 
the protection which the general world organization offers 
to individuals as individuals. How can these two aspects of 
the international case be reconciled? 

Certainly there are clear instances where the rights of the 
individual or the minority group cannot be vindicated save 
through the admission of the nation to democratic equality 
with other nations: as in the case of the people of Poland, 
or of Lithuania and the other Baltic States. In such instances 
the protection of human rights is inextricably bound up 
with the rights of the nation as a nation. 

There are, however, other instances where the individual 
must look to the international organization as such for his 
protection, as in the case of colonial peoples, or oppressed 
minorities within a nation. The individual, therefore, as a 
citizen of the world, over and beyond his affiliation with a 
given country, can look to the protection afforded him by 
an international Commission on Human Rights, and could 
appeal as an individual to the supreme international court. 
Such a Commission might have simply three persons in each 
country who would be empowered merely, but frankly, to 
make reports, and to whom any individual could have access. 
Whatever plan might evolve, the matter of individual world 
citizenship and corresponding world representation cannot 
be avoided if the general international body is to be consti- 
tuted on a genuinely democratic basis. 

Beneath all the complexities in governmental and inter- 
national organization which this consideration opens up, as 
in a vista, lies one simple truth. A man’s nation or country 
is a help to the protection of his ultimate temporal human 
interests to a certain extent, but only to a certain extent. 
Beyond that he must look—again in our modern world—to 
a higher and more universal authority, somewhat as in the 
United States we look in most matters to the individual 
States, but in certain specified fields to the Federal Govern- 

















ment. The defining of these limits, the harmonizing of these 
conflicting interests, was one of the major headaches of our 
Founding Fathers, and has remained a constant problem in 
our own governmental system. Yet it may not present such 
insuperable difficulties for an international organization, once 
the principle of human rights and of democratic justice for 
all men is sincerely recognized. In the present circumstances, 
such a recognition obviously can go little beyond a few 
generalities and formalities. Even these, however, are impor- 
tant and are a beginning. Let us insist that the human-rights 
issue be placed and kept upon the Conference agenda. It will 
be the task of social-minded and religious-minded men and 
women all over the world to toil incessantly for a sound 
international political structure, and to see that it be trans- 
lated from the realm of mere generalized recognition to that 
of effective, sincere, morally and spiritually motivated guar- 
antees. Conceived in the spirit of Christ’s Kingdom, no 
nobler political labor can be undertaken at the present time. 


V. M. MOLOTOFF 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


IT WAS UNFORTUNATE that the first days of the Con- 
ference saw an unseemly episode involving Soviet Russia. 
Already too much attention has been focused upon the role 
of Russia at San Francisco, to the detriment of other issues 
which deserve more notice than can be given them as long 
as people’s minds are excited and absorbed in pursuit of will- 
o’-the-wisps, such as why Foreign Commissar V. M. Moto- 
toff chose to create a scene on the first business day of 
UNCIO. 

But before this topic can be dismissed as likely to produce 
a distorted view of the work to be done at the United Na- 
tions Conference, it may be profitable to set forth in brief 
fashion what policies and attitudes are inspiring the Russian 
delegation at San Francisco. Russia is a major Power, and its 
policies must be kept in view at all times. 

Coming to the Conference from Washington, where dis- 
cussions on Polish representation at the Conference had 
proved unsuccessful, Commissar Molotoff created a stir at 
the first closed meeting of the chairmen of all the delega- 
tions by insisting vigorously upon rotating chairmanships of 
all the committees. Upon the representation of Ezequiel 
Padilla, Chairman of the Mexican delegation, that estab- 
lished diplomatic procedure has always conceded the chair- 
manship to the representative of the host government—in 
this case to Mr. Stettinius—Molotoff ironically thanked him 
for the “lessons in diplomatic practice,” but continued to 
press his demand. These details were learned later from those 
who had been present and who were not at all anxious to 
keep the interchange a secret. Some bystanders were not 
lacking to say that Russia wanted to break up the Canfer- 
ence and, by starting out on a disagreeable note, wished to 
lay the grounds for later disagreements. This Russian asser- 
tiveness at such an early stage, when placed against the back- 
ground of Russian aloofness and suspicion made so conspicu- 
ous by the four huskies who act as Commissar Molotoff’s 
bodyguard, has mystified and irritated many of the delegates. 

The first answer to the question of Russian policy at San 
Francisco could-be one prompted by the incident just re- 
ferred to. It is that the Russians want to break up the Con- 
ference and have already taken the first step to do so. Such 
an interpretation, however, will not stand examination. Rus- 


sia is clearly committed to the formation of an international 
organization. Her declarations at Moscow, her share in the 
preparation of the Dumbarton Oaks charter, her sponsorship 
of this Conference at Yalta, her many declarations of intent 
made by the various channels through which Soviet policy 
is announced, do not indicate a disruptive purpose. Russia’s 
crying need is security and she has everything to gain from 
the success of the San Francisco Conference. 

The best explanation of Soviet tactics here is not the de- 
sire to break up the meeting—in which event the Russians 
themselves would be among the major losers—but in their 
desire to assure themselves a prominent part in the conduct 
and policies of the organization. In particular, they want to 
be assured that the organization shall never fall into the con- 
trol of anti-Russian forces, from whatever quarter they may 
arise. And along with this they want to get into a position 
from which they can use the organization to keep under 
surveillance all nations which fall under Soviet displeasure. 

The Russians, in short, are desperately afraid of being 
elbowed out of the central position they presently occupy in 
world diplomatic affairs. They are keenly sensitive to the 
fact that they were the one nation expelled from the League 
of Nations. They remind us, as Molotoff did openly in his 
address before the Plenary Session of April 26, that it be- 
came “a tool of various reactionary forces and privileged 
Powers”—which many observers there present took to be a 
reference to Great Britain and France. The United States, 
too, is not above suspicion. According to some Russian- 
speaking newsmen who heard the speech, there were certain 
nuances that could be taken as a warning that even the 
United States might some day fall under the control of 
“Fascist” politicians who today mask themselves as “demo- 
crats.” This time Russia is determined, understandably, that 
anti-Soviet policies—which to her way of thinking are 
always imminent—may not take their rise within the organ- 
ization. Far from wishing this organization to fail, Russia 
hopes it will succeed—with this proviso, that she remains 
always in a position to spike anti-Soviet policies. Such at 
least seem to be the present concerns inspiring Russian 
policy. 

Russia has already taken steps to see that the new organ- 
ization is given an anti-Fascist orientation. By insisting on 
the qualifying adjective “peace-loving” for nations eligible 
to membership, she has created an admirable weapon for 
keeping out of the organization not only her ancient enemies, 
Germany, Japan and Italy, but also the neutrals whom she 
may choose to regard as anti-Soviet. At Yalta, on Russian 
insistence, invitations to this Conference were extended only 
to those nations which had declared war on the Axis by a 
specified date. In this way Eire, Portugal, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Spain and Afghanistan were left at the door. Presum- 
ably, upon application for membership, these nations will be 
put to the test as to their “peace-loving” policies. If the 
Soviet member insists on a public confession of error and an 
act of reparation for having stayed neutral in the war against 
Russia’s enemies, there are not wanting predictions that 
most of these nations may feel too proud to submit to a 
routine that would cast them in the role of criminals. 

The orientation given through these various strategies by 
Russia has already tended to emphasize the keen interest felt 
by the Soviet Government in any type of international or- 
ganization which may serve as some sort of bulwark against 
Fascism. The dangers of such a development for the ultimate 
peace of the world are obvious to anyone familiar with Soviet 
foreign policies in the past. And it is equally obvious that in 
the event of a recurring German or Japanese aggression, Rus- 
sia’s adherence to the organization will be important. 
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To sum up, there do not seem to be substantial grounds 
for thinking that Russia wants to break up the San Francisco 
Conference. It is certain, however, that she feels very strong- 
ly on a few issues. One of these is her deep-seated fear that 
the organization may be used against her or might be used 
by anti-Russian forces as an instrument of “imperialism.” 
There is growing here in San Francisco a conviction that 
the Soviet Union is anxious for peace and for friendly rela- 
tions with other nations. But if she wants to gain friends 
she is doing it the hard way. 


FEPC DEBATE 


IN THE HOUSE 
CHARLES KEENAN 


A RATHER UNUSUAL kind of debate took place in the 
House of Representatives on April 23. Under special orders 
conceded by the House, Representatives LaFollette of In- 
diana and Hays of Arkansas discussed the Fair Employment 
Practices bill (H.R. 2232), presently in committee. The 
debate was unusual in that the bill has not yet been reported 
out for the House’s consideration, and was arranged pri- 
marily for the airing of the main issues and the information 
of the House. As Mr. LaFollette said in a preliminary ex- 
planation: 

.. the gentleman from Arkansas .. . and I felt that 
this matter of a Federal act for fair employment prac- 
tices and a permanent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission should be debated as much as possible in a 
calm and orderly manner, and for that reason we asked 
and arranged for these two special orders. 

In keeping with the purposes of the debate, they asked the 
other Representatives not to intervene; and, in fact, yielded 
the floor only to each other. 

Mr. LaFollette opened by clearing away the objection 
which, perhaps, tends most of all to darken counsel in all 
discussions of the FEPC: 

May I point out primarily that we are not attempting 

with this legislation to eliminate prejudice. Prejudice is 

something which sits in the inside of people. We are 
attempting to eliminate the outward effect of preju- 
dice, which is discrimination. 
Thoughts and feelings are changed by education. But, as 
Mr. LaFollette went on to point out, “the mere fact that 
we must get together has pragmatically, I think, educational 
value.” 

Mr. LaFollette found a good example of this in union 
legislation. “I think,” he said, 

. . . today there are many people in management sitting 

down and working with representatives of labor unions 

who ten or fifteen years ago would have said it was im- 

possible. They have learned by the necessity of coming 

together that the people whom they considered their 
opponents are human beings, and they have found that 

they can work things out... . 

After citing an impressive list of organizations which 
favored the proposed legislation, Mr. LaFollette went on to 
defend it in some of its more technical aspects: the make-up 
of the Commission, means of enforcement (substantially 
that of the NLRB), judicial review, etc. While these are 
matters of real importance, they present problems common 
to administrative agencies and tribunals in general rather 
than peculiar to FEPC; since the FEPC thesis is our present 
concern, they are omitted here. 
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In conclusion the speaker mentioned the objection that 
the FEPC “constitutes an undue intrusion into the rights of 
employers or the owners of property to employ that prop- 
erty in a free society.” In meeting this objection, Mr. La- 
Follette seems to rest his case on the social obligations of 
property; though Catholics would not accept the reasons he 
adduces for that obligation. He said: 

However, the right to use the property, even the ability 

to acquire the property arises out of the fact that the 

existence of a stable democratic government is the 
foundation upon which the right of any individual to 
own, acquire or use property in the production and 
creation of wealth is based, and that therefore the indi- 
vidual actually operates as a trustee of the property 
with the consent of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment .. . has the power to fix the terms under which 
the trusteeship may be exercised. 

It may be interesting to set beside this statement the words 

of Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno: 

First, let it be made clear beyond all doubt that neither 

Leo XIII, nor those theologians who have taught under 

the guidance and direction of the Church, have ever 

denied or called in question the twofold aspect of own- 
ership, which is individual or social accordingly as it 
regards individuals or the common good. Their unani- 
mous contention has always been that the right to own 
private property has been given to man by nature or 
rather by the Creator Himself, not only that individuals 
may be able to provide for their own needs and those 
of their families, but also that by means of it the goods 
which the Creator has destined for the human race may 

truly serve this purpose. .. . 

It follows from the twofold character of ownership, 
which We have termed individual and social, that men 
must take account in this matter not only of their own 
advantage but also of the common good. To define in 
detail these duties, when the need occurs and when the 
natural law does not do so, is the function of the 
government. 

When he had concluded his remarks on the social obligations 
of private property, Mr. LaFollette yielded the floor to Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas. 

In opening his argument, Mr. Hays struck a fine note. 
He expressed the hope that when action on the bill was 
finally taken by the Congress, the victors would not just 
write the matter off by saying: “Now that settles it; we 
have downed them.” The problem, he said, was one that 
“requires continuous and intelligent study.” Though he per- 
sonally would welcome the defeat of the bill, yet, “‘a victory 
should be followed by cooperation in those things that will 
assure minority workers of just and equitable treatment.” 

He felt, however, that the proposed bill would defeat its 
own purpose. First of all, 

. it is unity of purpose we seek, not enforced rela- 
tionships. . . . Government cannot supply the motive 
for unity; it can only supply the mechanics, and if the 
motive is lacking, no governmental process will succeed. 
(Mr. Hays, however, seems to have overlooked the fact 

that there is an enforced relationship—an unjust one—which 
the law would replace by a just one, enforced if necessary. 
The analogy of Prohibition, which he uses, does not hold. 
That was a case of forbidding a normal human action, not 
immoral in itself. This is a case of redressing injustice prac- 
tised on a nationwide scale against some twenty million 
people. ) 

“What the Negro really needs,” he argued, “. . . is a les- 
sening of his race connection.” But the effect of the bill 
would be to emphasize his race connections and to fix the 

















Negro more firmly in a separate class. If an employe applies 
to the FEPC, charging discrimination against an employer, 
and the FEPC orders his reinstatement, this will be done 
precisely because he is a Negro or a member of some other 
minority. 
Perhaps he should go back to work; perhaps he should 
not have been discharged; but let us be honest. He goes 
back because of his race or religion. We cannot stimu- 
late individual efficiency and self-reliance with that 
procedure. We will only intensify any existing prejudice 
against the affected groups. 


The proposed bill, Mr. Hays found, “confuses two func- 
tions of government, the regulatory or coercive function 
and the promotional function of government.” An example 
of the latter would be the Bureau of Indian affairs. Regula- 
tory agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission, have mandates which 
definitely describe the practices to be prevented so that the 
plan has worked out acceptably with no violence to indi- 
vidual rights. This bill, however, is different: 

The basic purpose of the bill is not to make a crime of 

something; if so, the proscribed practice would be iden- 

tified as a criminal offense and the penalties would be 

set out. . . . It is seeking not to define and punish a 

crime, but to do a positive thing—to create or preserve 

jobs for minorities through certain pressures applied to 
private employers. 


The forces, however, that produce discrimination “are gov- 
erned by popular attitudes and opinions, not primarily by 
employer policies, and it would be rank injustice to place 
upon private employers the burden of displacing public 
opinions and practices. . . .” 

(This, however, is what the bill does not do. In fact, it 
lifts the burden from the shoulders of the private employer— 
where at present it rests—and places it on the shoulders of 
the Government. Malcontents will have to deal not with 
private employers, but with the Government.) 

An examination of the record of the existing FEPC had 
convinced Mr. Hays of the unworkability of the legislation 
proposed. Its successes “were produced not by legal action 
but chiefly through counseling in plants and with the sup- 
port of labor unions.” Its failures—he instanced the Western 
Electric case in Maryland and the Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington transit cases—came from its attempts “to force on a 
community a situation that the community was not willing 
to accept.” The plan, he concluded, will not work, even in 
wartime, where there is a large Negro population. Mr. Hays 
did not discuss the question as to how far FEPC’s failures 
may have been due to the lack of a strongly enforced na- 
tional policy and its own complete helplessness in face of 
determined opposition. 

The net effect, he concluded, would be “‘a fatally divisive 
influence” that would “retard the harmonious development 
of harmonious relation for years to come.” In practice, em- 
ployers would hesitate to expand their payrolls, and thus fail 
to provide opportunities that they otherwise would, fearing 
that the law would force on them an employment policy 
contrary to the community pattern. 

The foregoing is necessarily an inadequate account of a 
debate that, exclusive of the numerous documents cited and 
the text of the bill itself, occupied some eighteen columns 
in the Congressional Record. It was noteworthy for the high 
standard of courtesy and the attempt to clarify the issues 
rather than make debating points. Such debates are worthy 
of being held more frequently, for the benefit both of Repre- 
sentatives and those they represent, and in the interests of 
better legislation. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


IN 1894 the famous Professor Michelson made the state- 
ment: “While it is never safe to afirm that the future of 
Physical Science has no marvels in store even more astonish- 
ing than those of the past, it seems probable that most of 
the grand underlying principles have been firmly established 

. that the future truths of Physical Science are to be 
looked for in the sixth place of decimals.” Then, only a little 
more than a year later, came the announcement by Roentgen 
(the centenary of whose birth was commemorated on March 
27 of this year) of the discovery of X-rays. Discovery piled 
on discovery and the field of Physics was again thrown wide 
open. 

However, despite the exciting discoveries with their un- 
counted applications of every kind for both peace and war, 
and perhaps even because of them, that “sixth place of deci- 
mals” cannot be forgotten. Both theory and practice call for 
ever more and more precise values of certain fundamental 
physical quantities or constants. Professor Ray Birge of the 
University of California—who for many years has kept the 
scientific world posted on the most reliable values of these 
constants and who is an expert in putting scientific data on 
the rack to see if they are telling the truth, as also in 
squeezing the !ast useful drop from a mass of statistics— 
has just published in the American Journal of Physics his 
latest evaluation of some of these constants. These values 
are based on the results obtained by many workers by a 
variety of methods. We select only one of the values for 
further comment. 

According to the hypothesis published by the Italian 
physicist Avogadro at Turin in 1811 and known since by 
his name, the number of molecules in gram molecular 
weights of all substances is the same. This means, for in- 
stance, that the number of molecules in 18 grams of water 
is the same as in 2 grams of hydrogen or 16 grams of oxy- 
gen, and so on for all substances. Birge gives us as his latest 
value for this number of molecules—Avogadro’s Number, 
as it is called —6.02338x10*, with a probable error of only 
71 parts in a million, thus adding another decimal place to 
the 1941 value of 6.0228x10*. Perhaps it is more impressive 
to write it—this number of molecules in a little more than 
a cubic inch of water—as 602,338,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
(The printer should show you eighteen zeros.) Written that 
way it may not impress the reader as being very exact. Its 
percentage accuracy, however, is much greater than that of 
our statement of, for instance, the population of any large 
city. 

The imagination quickly bogs down in trying to picture 
such a number, and recourse is had to comparisons. If you 
are money-minded, you can change the molecules into dimes 
and stack them up, but don’t be surprised if your stack 
reaches a height fourteen thousand times the distance to the 
nearest star—and that itself is about twenty-five trillion 
miles. 

Or, if you wish, you can put sixty million people to 
work counting the molecules in that 18 grams—less than an 
ounce—of water. Let them each count out a thousand mole- 
cules a second, and it will take them, with no seconds lost, 
about three hundred thousand years to finish the job. If 
Milton had known all this, he might have changed his “thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa” 
to “multitudinous as molecules that make a drop of water.” 
I, for one, am glad he didn’t know it. But, whether there 
be poetry in these things or not, there is still scientific inter- 
est and importance in the “sixth place of decimals.” 

V. C. SrecuscnHu tte, §.]J. 
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MR. PRESIDENT 


WHEN Napoleon Bonaparte observed that money has no 
nationality, he was saying in a graphic way, and to a gen- 
eration that knew the Rothschilds, that business and senti- 
ment, even the most sacred sentiment, do not mix. This is 
substantially true, or at least has been true since the fatal 
eighteenth-century divorce between business and religion. In 
the words of the late Pope Pius XI, this divorce gave to the 
modern world an economic system that is “hard, cruel and 
relentless in a ghastly measure,” even though many individ- 
ual businessmen succeed in rising above the system. 

The reaction of some sectors of the business community 
to the death of Roosevelt will serve to illustrate this observa- 
tion. Here are two paragraphs from the April 21 issue of 
Business Week: 

The stock market has been quick to give a vote of 

confidence to President Truman. Veteran Wall Streeters 

will go so far as to say that the speculative crowd has 
had the bad taste to be a little too enthusiastic over 
the change in the White House. 

The Street was, in fact, prone to call the spurt in 
prices and activity the “Truman Bull market.” 

It is obvious that business, by and large, is happy that 
Roosevelt has gone forever from the White House, and 
eagerly hopes that President Truman will scrap the New 
Deal and return the country to the big corporations. Indeed, 
this rejoicing has gone to such lengths that two sober- 
minded anci-New Dealers decided last week to sound a note 
of warning. Writing in Newsweek, Raymond Moley and 
Ralph Robey suggested that business call off the celebration 
until Mr. Truman’s course can be more clearly discerned. 
Although Mr. Moley thinks that the day of extremists is 
done in Washington, he does not think “that Coolidge days 
are here again.” His colleague is no more sanguine and fails 
to see any evidence in Mr. Truman’s first acts that he will 
swing to the Right. 

In case anybody had overlooked the point—what with 
the war, Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and other inter- 
national proceedings—these post-Roosevelt developments 
will serve as a reminder that the job of social and economic 
reform remains high on the national agenda. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the old struggle is now being revived in 
terms that generate a vast amount of heat and only a tiny 
flicker of light. The question the newspapers are asking is, 
will the new President turn Left or Right, or try, perhaps, 
to stay in the Center. It ought to be, will President Truman, 
following in the steps of his predecessor, continue the fight 
for social justice, or will he turn aside and abandon it. This 
is the real issue and it should not be obscured by careless 
and provocative talk of “Right” and “Left.” 

For our part, we hope that Mr. Truman will complete 
the work of social reform so courageously and, with some 
exceptions, so intelligently initiated and pursued by Franklin 
Roosevelt. He has already announced that he intends to 
carry out the policies of his predecessor, and those who think 
that Mr. Truman’s statement was merely a conventional 
gesture to the memory of his departed Chief might profit- 
ably re-examine his voting record in the Senate. It is not 
the record of a reactionary. Rather it is the record of a man 
sympathetic to the aspirations of the poor and under- 
privileged and keenly interested in sensible reform. 

What Mr. Truman’s course will be we do not venture to 
predict. This much, however is clear: his administration will 
stand or fall on its record of domestic achievement. The 
conduct of the war remains a monument to Franklin Roose- 
velt, as does the general approach to the peace settlement. 
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If Mr. Truman is to make a record on which he can appeal 
to the country in 1948, he will have to do it by bringing 
about an orderly reconversion of industry and by setting a 
social and economic course straight toward the goal of social 
justice. If he is loyal to the platform on which he ran for 
office last fall, and true to his own ideals, this is what he 
will try to do. 


END OF A DICTATOR 


OF MUSSOLINI it might be said—to give a savage turn to 
Shakespeare’s phrase—that nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving of it. 

This man, who had dreamed of reviving the glory of 
Imperial Rome, who had aspired after the power and purple 
of the Caesars, was thrown dead in the mud of the Milan 
streets and his erstwhile subjects fought for a chance to spit 
on him. 

Did he not know, or had he forgotten, that the great 
tradition of Rome was a tradition of law; the Roman law 
that is one of the pillars of western civilization; and that 
Rome’s doom was upon her when law and justice were sub- 
jected to the whim of one man? Is it not a bitter and tragic 
irony that from the very City whence came so much that 
is great in European civilization this man should have sent 
forth the poison that might have corroded that civilization 
beyond remedy? 

‘ That poison, Eascism, struck at the very roots of human 
dignity. It worked through a brutality, a perfidy, an essential 
meanness, that were characteristic not so much of barbarism 
as of civilization gone rotten. But it is scarcely possible that 
any of Fascism’s victims was so degraded in death as was the 
founder of Fascism himself. 

Yet, though he may perceive a certain poetic justice, albeit 
crude and ‘revolting, in the indignities heaped on the dead 
dictator, the thoughtful man may feel a touch of cold fear 
in his heart. The tree has been cut down; but does its evil 
fruit remain? Is it possible that the arch-Fascist has tri- 
umphed even in the mud and blood of Milan? 

One may understand the provocation that roused the 
fury of the Milanese, and yet feel that fear. They have 
known the full impact of Fascism: the terror that walks by 
night and the midday demon; the torture chambers and the 
friends who suddenly vanish and leave no trace. These are 
the things that uncivilize a people. 

And these are the things we fight. We fight for the tradi- 
tion of human dignity, for the tradition of law and justice, 
for justice administered by law and under law. No one can 
condone Mussolini’s crimes; his end was swift and easy com- 
pared to that of scores of his victims. But we can fear the 
effect of his crimes; we can fear especially their evocation of 
the barbarian that still lurks beneath our civilization. 

Even in our own United States, with all the deterrents 
of democracy and education, the barbarian breaks out at 
times in a lynching mob—less frequently, thank God, as the 
years go on. But the senseless indignities heaped upon the 
body of Mussolini have too close a resemblance to what has 
more than once happened at home not to give us pause. 

It is not sufficient to condemn the shocking and barbaric 
conduct of the people in Milan who kicked the dead dic- 
tator’s face and spat upon him. We need also to stress 
the fact that Europe will not be purged of the evil effects 
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of Fascism by the death of the chief Fascists or by our mili- 
tary victory. The events of Milan are a grim symptom of 
those effects. Not by closing our eyes to such symptoms, 
much less by condoning them, will the western tradition be 
restored in Europe. 


MOTHERHOOD 


NOTHING in our day so lights up the inhuman road of 
modern thought as the constant attacks on motherhood, and 
the cynically smart efforts to belittle the deep reverence, 
almost the idolatry, with which all civilized men and nations 
have spoken the word, Mother. A nation that does not rever- 
ence mothers and motherhood is a nation already doomed. 

Fortunately for our country, Mother’s Day is a nation- 
wide act of reparation for this cheapest of all cheapness. 
It is the effort of a nation still at war to pay its thanks 
to all the mothers of the land who have watched their sons 
go off and fight, often bleed and sometimes die to make 
this a world in which younger mothers may bear their sons 
in peace. It is the nation’s wordless effort to tell all mothers 
how sincerely appreciated is the deep, enduring love, the 
sacrifice, the unselfishness that God planted in woman’s 
heart so that women might find joy in motherhood. 

It is a strange thing, but true, that every man’s happiness, 
no less than every nation’s, must be paid in sacrifice and 
suffering. A mother must suffer that a man may be born 
to a chance of happiness. She must feed him of her own flesh 
and blood even before he can open his eyes on the world. 
She must carry him for long, often painful months, within 
her own body, and many more months within her often 
aching arms before he, who is born to stand and face the 
world, can venture on two wobbly feet. All the sacrifice, 
all the care, all the anxiety, all the suffering that must go 
into the training of a child! 

And for what? That a mother may forever possess him 
as her own, cling to him, find her support in him? No, only 
for this: that, when his days of training are over, when 
his weakness has become strength, and anxiety turns into 
pride, and worry of him into joy, he may leave her and go 
off on his own road to give in his turn to the world what 
his mother has so generously and unselfishly given to him. 

She is a strange creature, woman and mother, beautifully 
strange, holily strange, that she can find her joy and her 
satisfaction in endless giving, in never-ending sacrifice, in 
suffering that others may find fulfilment. That, even when 
a child to whom she has given so fully of herself is taken 
off in death, she may still quietly know that her lonely 
suffering is part price of his joy supreme and, knowing 
that, be content. 

It is no wonder any man almost worships his mother, any 
mother; no wonder the world bends its knee before mother- 
hood, no wonder that on Mother’s Day and every day we 
pray that all mothers may aspire to the beauty and goodness 
and purity of the Mother of God. In praying for mothers 
we are praying for the world, for the world can never be 
finer than the mothers who give it life. 

“From henceforth all generations will call me blessed.” 
Blessed be Mary. Blessed be all mothers. Blessed be Mary’s 
womb and the Fruit of her womb. Blessed be every mother’s 
womb and may the fruit of every mother’s womb be blessed 
now and eternally. 


RATIONS AND RELIEF 


DURING THE COMING YEAR, and even beyond, there 
may well be a vital connection between the sugar and butter 
you are not getting, between the steaks that do not grace 
your table and Communism in Europe. It seems quite cer- 
tain, despite the necessary continuance of the OPA, despite 
vigorous prosecution of the black market, that food short- 
ages will continue to curtail the American menu. It seems 
equally certain that food shortages abroad have given the 
Communists a rallying point with various malcontent 
groups. The recent elections in Paris, for example, veered 
considerably Left because French women, voting for the 
first time, hearkened not a little to Communist whipping up 
of discontent over scanty supplies. 

The political and international implications that lurk in 
a malnutritioned and starving Europe are brought out clearly 
in the report which Justice Samuel I. Rosenman has recently 
submitted to the President. Returning from an inspection 
trip of the liberated portions of northwestern Europe, the 
Judge underlines the impossibility of stable governments 
there, and the consequent impossibility of international co- 
operation and stable peace, as long as low nutrition levels, 
not even a bare minimum of coal and electricity, non-exis- 
tent transportation, continue to be the lot of those countries. 

Now it is quite true that all the Allies share a common 
responsibility for the alleviation of these miseries. The con- 
stitution and operation of UNRRA testify to their recogni- 
tion of that common responsibility; but it is also true, as 
Representative Claire Booth Luce, of Connecticut, said in a 
release on her return from Europe, that only the United 
States has the “ability even to make a dent in Europe's 
misery.” And Justice Rosenman reminded this country that 
ours was the responsibility “for providing a substantial 
share” for relief abroad. 

If a flow of American foodstuffs and supplies is necessary 
not only for the alleviation of simple human misery, but also 
for the stability of governments and avoidance of Commu- 
nism, violence and moral degeneracy, the American people 
will gladly sacrifice whatever a rigid and efficient rationing 
will deprive them of. But the American people will want to 
know, and have the right to know, that what they are doing 
without is actually getting to the needy countries. 

That assurance must be forthcoming for two reasons— 
first of all, to allay suspicions that the black market is bat- 
tening on supplies that ought to be feeding the starving in 
Europe; secondly, because, to be frank, the whole operation 
of UNRRA (through no fault of its own) has been such as 
to make us fear that red tape, national jealousies, political 
jockeying may continue to strip American tables, only to 
leave the food to rot unloaded at some European port. 

Both Justice Rosenman and Representative Luce refer to 
UNRRA’s inability to cope with the supply situation—it is 
a “piecemeal solution”; its supply activities in northwestern 
Europe are “relatively unimportant.” The supply job that 
now arises as an imperative challenge to us is one that must 
be conceived on a far vaster scale. And, lest it be thought 
that we advocate impoverishing America to feed the world, 
an investment of $10 billion in such a program would be 
less than four per cent of what the war has cost us. 

Our belts, we hope, will be tightened; for Europe, if it is 
to be saved, must be fed. But we do ask and expect a clear 
and authoritative statement that the privations we will glad- 
ly and uncomplainingly undergo will result not in slimmer 
figures for ourselves and obese ones for the black marketeers, 
but in Europe’s people becoming healthier, saner, less easily 
stirred by rabble-rousers to “Communism of the stomach.” 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


OUR LANDSCAPE. PIONEERS 
JEROME MELLQUIST 


ALTHOUGH EMERSON did not bugle forth his challenge 
to the American Scholar until 1837, already, even a dozen 
years before, an American painter was exploring our land- 
scape with new eyes. This painter, Thomas Cole, father to 
the Hudson-River School—a development at last getting a 
long-needed show at the Whitney Museum in New York 
(until May 18)—not only tramped our native peaks and 
loved them but, along with certain of his contemporaries, 
he still can evoke a fresh identification of the visitor with 
the soil of his country. This quickening is the show’s best 
aspect, though it does not submerge a more nostalgic re- 
sponse that presently will merit a note or two. 

But suppose that instead of conducting the usual histori- 
cal tour—too customary on such occasions—we first drift 
through a number of rooms at the exhibition. What is the 
impression? Predominantly one of greenness. Unquestionably 
it seems that grass-blades are attempting to push through 
the walls. The very pictures almost signify new beds of 
vegetation. This response is no accident, for actually the 
Hudson-River group first recorded a connection of the 
American with his landscape. This they did before industry 
had defiled much of that landscape, and thus they preserve 
it for us. But in their recording they do something better; 
they bring us again to the country. Having completed an 
initial tour of the rooms, we actually can reverse the lines of 
Wordsworth and say: “Much we see in nature that is ours,” 
and undoubtedly be better attuned to it. 

Strictly speaking, however, this demonstration at the 
Whitney of our first identification with the soil does not 
begin with the Hudson-River men. It is inaugurated some- 
what earlier with that singular man, that pet of Harvard 
and one-time class-poet, Washington Allston. Just why 
Allston, gifted though he was, should have been chosen for 
this role, is not altogether clear. After all, he cultivated 
passages more in tribute to such historical composers as 
Poussin or even possibly Claude Lorraine—but certainly not 
celebrations of our American landscape. Again, an early 
Brooklyn limner of villages, one Francis Guy, is assigned the 
part of a progenitor. Precisely why is also unclear. His mill- 
streams, his inky rivers, his murky habitations, suggest rather 
an engraver misconducted into painting. Certainly mere 
utilization of American subject matter denotes no part of 
an originator. And once again—to quit these preliminaries— 
the museum has omitted the earliest of all American land- 
scape painters, the patriot Ralph Earl, whose vista above 
Worcester still has a whittler’s charm and an indigenousness 
worthy of inclusion. If we seek originators, why not start 
with him? 

Yet, before turning again to Thomas Cole, it might be 
well to stop for a moment or two at Thomas Doughty. 
Apprentice to a leather-merchant and later a successful 
operator in this business, he did not consistently attempt 
painting until 1820, when he was already twenty-seven. But 
he could not keep from hunting and fishing, and apparently 
this love of nature soon dictated a shift in occupation. For 
abruptly—and this even though he had a wife and the first 
of several children—he dropped his business and periodically 
began to turn out oil paintings. He found employment as a 
depicter of “country seats”—views commissioned by wealthy 
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men of their estates—and before too long had persuaded a 
collector to acquire several of his works. Soon he was repre- 
sented by eight pictures in the Pennsylvania Academy and 
by 1824 was doing illustrations for Cooper’s Pioneers, then 
recently published. That same year his work was first seen 
by Thomas Cole, a visitor to Philadelphia. Instructive to 
Cole, no doubt, were the glassy distances, the bluish haze, 
the sense that a landscape had been hollowed out in a paint- 
ing. Later, Doughty journeyed to Europe and to other parts 
of America, but his principal work was to prompt the for- 
mation of the Hudson-River School by giving such a de- 
cided impetus to the landscapes of the younger man. 

But actually the real initiator of this development was not 
a born American. Cole had come from England where, as a 
boy, he designed calico prints and even had employment as 
an engraver. His family moving to the United States, he was 
taken by wagon to Ohio. “here he met an itinerant German 
portraitist, tried to emulate him. ambled the countryside 
from Ohio to Pennsylvania, attempted the wallpaper busi- 
ness, and at last, in 1823, headed for Philadelphia to engage 
in art. He almost starved there but he did, amid these hard- 
ships, encounter the landscapes of Doughty. These, he said, 
made him humble. They also precipitated the impressions he 
had been accumulating during his frontier wanderings. By 
1824 he had a whole show including a number of such nat- 
ural depictions. And one year later, when he exhibited cer- 
tain of these in New York, they were promptly purchased 
by three of the most eminent artists in Manhattan. Four 
years later his fame was such that he could undertake a trip 
to Europe and remain there three years. He made yet another 
trip to Europe, but for the rest resided chiefly in the Cats- 
kills. These he abundantly depicted and with sufficient force 
to generate the school now ensconced at the Whitney. 

What about these canvases? Judging from the thirty ex- 
hibited on this occasion, they proceeded from a nature com- 
bining an enthusiast, a visionary and a painter. Just as in 
the Alps a halloo long echoes through the mountain-tops, 
so the salutation of Cole seems to resound through the lesser 
steeps of his New York highlands. He was almost startled by 
the recesses, the heights, the spreading distances that he 
could find and record. Also, particularly after his first Euro- 
pean sojourn, he would present dismantled Gothic castles or 
ivy-covered ruins, as if suggesting that man’s abode was 
shortlived while nature’s was not. Once he even pictured 
Titan’s Goblet, so-called, a huge flagon standing amid the 
hills. Such works, which endear Thomas Cole to certain of 
today’s cognoscenti, actually suggest more a literary than a 
pictorial excursion. Inescapably he was at his best, not in any 
such endeavors, nor in his allegories which Bryant once 
termed Miltonic, but in those slighter, fresher, earlier 
glimpses when he had first discovered the delights in an 
unpictured landscape. There he was a voyageur indeed and 
one of the two principal tradition-makers in the school that 
followed. 

The other of these chiefs was Asher B. Durand. Though 
older than Cole by seven years, Durand, an engraver, did 
not attempt a foray into landscape until he already had a 
considerable reputation as a translator of other men’s works. 
But when he did, the meticulousness of the engraver’s pro- 
fession led him to a steady, if not a profound, inspection of 
his scenes among the rocks and waterfalls. He painted them 
minutely. He could capture the schist in a stand of rock. 
The gray of his rocks almost constitutes his water-mark. His 














sound work may be considered the prose of the movement. 

Younger men soon emulated what these two leaders were 
doing. They toured not only the Catskills region and the 
Adirondacks, they sought the peaks in the White Mountains, 
they voyaged to Maine, later they even made excursions to 
the Yellowstone and distant California. Doing so, they set 
the first imprint of American countryside into our painting. 

Without compiling too long a list of names, it can be said 
that John W. Kensett and Worthington Whittredge were 
paramount among the second generation of such followers. 
Kensett touched a knowing brush to canvases of rock, of 
stream, of Atlantic beaches, of headlands upon the sea, and 
he soon surpassed the more limited disclosures of his prede- 
cessors. In fact, after his death an auction in 1873 brought 
in a total exceeding $150,000, still a record in such disposals. 
As for Whittredge, his autumnal scenes, best typified by the 
Camp Meeting of 1874, had a russet, sometimes an amber 
glow, well indicating that season of the American fall. Be- 
fore passing on to the more panoramic and sometimes bom- 
bastic exponents of the so-called Hudson-River School, one 
might also mention the clear wet pastorals of John W. 
Casliear and the spotted fall foliage of J. F. Cropsey. They 
were unpretentious and moderately enkindling. But the later 
men, such as Albert Bierstadt, with his overlarge scenic 
“posters” of the Far West, or Frederick E. Church, with his 
smoking Coftopaxi’s, might better be used to adorn railway 
stations. However apt their brushmanship and their inspect- 
ing eye, their works have merely a competence of manual 
execution to sustain them—and that is not enough. 

The Hudson-River School did not embrace such painters 
as George Inness, Alexander Wyant or Homer Martin, those 
three who constitute our ablest paysagistes of the later nine- 
teenth century. But these three sprang from the soil already 
worked by their predecessors. Without the first pioneers 
their way would have been harder. And that, after all, is the 
lasting significance, for us as Americans, of what this, our 
initial landscape school, accomplished. It is not necessary to 
swoon back into the feeling of another day and wish that our 
own were akin to it. We do not need to lapse sentimentally 
into their productions as into a soporific. But we can attain, 
partly by means of them, a better recognition of the soil 
which the men of the Hudson-River group first painted— 
and thus be replenished for the tests of today. 


PRIVATE HOPKINS 


Hopkins could be a GI; 
And let a GI tell you why. 
He could be in barrack-slough 
The way we are, 
He could taste of cactus 
And vinegar. 
He could see the God-One 
In what we see, 
The bugler in the metal-dawn, 
The gold calliope ; 
The tousled head, the grimace-yawn, 
The grainy barracks floor, 
The dour, eternal Sergeant-face 
Framed in the door. 
He could write a struggle-verse 
About k. p., 
I would even let him 
Claw a pot for me, 
I would stand beside him 
And watch a dwindle-plane 
Flicker in a sunset, 
Or quail before the rain. 
JosePH DEVER 


COMMUNIQUE: SNOW IN THE VOSGES... 
(We can always talk of the weather) 


Will it rain and spoil the picnic, will the thaw slush up the 
rinks, 


Will there be snow for Christmas, will the greens parch on 


the links? 

If the wind brings down the hazels, there'll be cider after 
nutting, 

If showers darken Maytime, high and rich will be first 
cutting. 


Wet spring’s good for mowing, quiet river’s best for rowing, 

Always weather, weather, weather, when youth is growing, 
growing. 

Later on it didn’t matter that the glass was rising higher, 

In library rich like wine-bin, by blue-burning beach-wood 
fire, 

In diving bells where bar boys carried tantalus to table 

At the aqueous marine hour of the cocktail’s colored Babel, 

While motors muttered muted outside futuristic stable . . . 

Decameron in penthouse . . . Lanvin label on soft sable. 

And now once more we pray against a barometric fate, 

As the sun dies blue at four o’clock and rises red at eight, 

Augurs of bird flight again, watches of far stars, 

Where Venus wanes and icy fanes grow cold with stamp of 

Mars. 

Snow deep hard by Nancy; storm clouds at Belfort mass 

(But clear and still the moonglint now that looks on Kass- 
erine Pass) ; 

Monsoon over Burma; Tarawa wet with rain 

(That washes down the atoll, that rinses clean old pain). 

Pile up the birch logs higher this side the sleet-lashed pane, 

Click off the lighted needle that points the broadcast rain, 

Draw tight the flowered mohair to hide the streaming stain, 

And drink your tot, and—if you can—stop ears to sound of 
rain. CuHarLes A. Brapy 


MATER MISERICORDIAE 
(Saint Herman, The Cripple, wrote the Salve Regina) 


Our lady walks the desolated lands 
To save them from the conquest of despair ; 
Her eyes are deep with comfort, and her hands 
Are eloquent of prayer. 


With sacramental touch and healing lips 
She bends above each charred and lonely door 
To lift the silence of the sad eclipse 
Where first-born sons have passed, to come no more. 


She only brings to fruitfulness the seed 
That war has sown in tears and blasphemy 
And startles to reality the deed 
Unborn in helplessness and agony. 


Our lady walks the sterile, darkened days, 
And mercy in her steps undesecrate 

Floods the long shadow and the pathless ways 
Of unregenerate hate. 


To acres bare of hope or of surprise, 
Deprived alike of vision and release, 

She brings compassion and the glad surmise 
Of loveliness returning and of peace. 


Spring is forever; roses still may bloom; 
Where she has passed no alien stars may glow 
Deceptive, nor the cross distorted loom 
A clutching shadow where the fires burn low. 


Our Lady walks the roads of hate and strife, 
Her veil upon a cleansing wind unfurled, 
Herman the Cripple’s dream of Hope and Life 
And Sweetness folding in a stricken world. 
Stster SAINT MIRIAM OF THE TEMPLE, C.N.D. 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 27th year. Catalog. 


MISS MARY A. LYNCH 


390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
NINE WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $22 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a 
Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 


Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL SUMING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
: UNion 3-3840 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT ——— 
by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 

attractively presented in a 32-page pamphlet. 

Per doz., $1—At All Catholic Boak Stores—Per 100, $6 


ss parciay st.c,. WILDERMANN co. wew vorx «. w. ¥. 











THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic end Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to Al! Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 
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BOOKS 


WORK FOR ALL OF ADAM’S SONS 


FuLt EMPLOYMENT IN A Free Society. By Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge. W. W. Norton and Co. $3.75 


IN Social Insurance and Allied Services—the “Beveridge 
Report”—Sir William Beveridge noted that the success 
of his social-security proposals depended on the avoidance 
of such mass unemployment as characterized the 1930's. 
In the present volume, which has already provoked interna- 
tional discussion, the distinguished British economist offers 
us “an outline of a policy” for maintaining full employment 
without losing our essential democratic freedoms. The 
first study was concerned with “Freedom from Want”; this 
one deals with “Freedom from Idleness.” 

By full employment, the author does not mean a state of 
affairs in which there is literally no joblessness, since some 
frictional unemployment is inevitable in a progressive so- 
ciety. ‘Full Employment,” he writes, 

.means having always more vacant jobs than unem- 
ployed men .. . It means that the jobs are at fair wages, 
of such a kind and so located that the unemployed men 
can reasonably be expected to take them; it means, by 
consequence, that the normal lag between losing one job 
and finding another will be very short. 

To bring this condition about, and to maintain it, Sir 
William argues that government must undertake to guaran- 
tee “adequate total outlay,” to control the “location of in- 
dustry,” and to ensure “organized mobility of labor.” The 
following passage, which occurs on pp. 124 and 125, con- 
tains a succinct summary of his thought: 

The survey of facts and theories in Part II has shown 

unemployment arising in peace in three ways: through 

chronic or recurrent deficiency of total demand for the 
products of industry; through misdirection of demand; 
through failure to organize the labor market, involving 
both insufficient and excessive movement of men in 
search of employment. The attack on unemployment 
must be an attack from three sides, aiming at the main- 

tenance of adequate demand at all times, at the right di- 

rection of demand, and at the organization of the labor 

market. 


Of the three causes of unemployment, the author believes 
that failure of adequate demand is easily the most impor- 
tant. Accordingly he contends that “the first condition of 
success in the attack on unemployment is adequate total out- 
lay at all times.” Compared with this, the other policies— 
controlled location of industry and organized mobility of 
labor—are “subsidiary,” but necessary. They are “nec- 
essary to make victory complete.” 

The reason for calling upon government to assume re- 
sponsibility for this program is that only the State has 
the requisite powers. “It must be a function of the State 
in future,” says the writer, 

. to ensure adequate total outlay and by consequence 
to protect its citizens against mass unemployment, as 
definitely as it is now the function of the State to de- 
fend the citizens against attack from abroad and against 
robbery and violence at home. 

What precisely would the government be obliged to do? 
The essence of the government’s responsibility would con- 
sist in establishing a “long-term program of planned out- 
lay directed by social priorities.” To effectuate this, it 
would use as its chief instrument a new type of Budget 
which, first, “will be concerned with the income and ex- 
penditure of the community as a whole, not only with pub- 
lic finance”; and, second, “will take the manpower of the 
country as a datum and plan outlay to that datum rather 
than by consideration of financial resources.” If the esti- 
mated expenditures of private citizens on consumption and 
investments are inadequate to maintain full employment, the 
deficiency will be made up by public outlay. 

These are the bare bones of the Beveridge plan for full 
employment. Over its reasoning, economists are sharply 
divided, the Keynesians being generally favorable, the “or- 
thodox” scandalized and critical. Businessmen, of course, 

















are skeptical, frankly disbelieving that future expenditures 
can be estimated with the exactitude Sir William supposes, 
or that unbalanced budgets will bring anything but national 
bankrutpcy. In many quarters, a fear exists that the plan 
can be made to work only at the expense of our democratic 
freedoms, although the author is concerned to show that 
this fear is not well founded. Anyhow, here it is, one of 
the most talked-about books of our time and one dealing with 
the hardest problem that will face the world the minute 
peace returns—the problem of unemployment. If you are 
going to enter the great debate which has already been 
joined, you cannot afford to miss it. The main argument 
is not hard to read. BENJAMIN L. Masse. 


NOBEL-WINNER’S SAMPLER 


Tue Lone Journey. By Johannes V. Jensen. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.50. 


SINCE DANES ARE undoubtedly Scandinavians, Johan- 
nes Jensen is the sixth Scandinavian novelist to carry off 
the Nobel award for literature. Like Sigrid Undset and 
Verner von Heidenstam his imagination is epic and his 
method saga, but where Fru Undset charges her narrative 
with Christian ethics and theology and Von Heidenstam 
with powerful brooding on the political process, Herr Jen- 
sen has chosen to freight his epopée with the old Nordic 
race theory of Belloc’s jest—Behold, my child, the Nordic 
man, And be as like him as you can—and an evolutionary 
fantasy that takes its place with Shaw’s Back to Methuselah 
and Hardy’s Dynasts. 

But despite his racial bias and the absurdities into which 
it leads him (as, for example, postulating a Germanic ori- 
gin for Columbus, and explaining the Sino eye-socket on 
the grounds that these aboriginal tribes, in the course of 
imitating the superior crafts of White Bear and his Jutland 
sons, “developed a peculiar sidelong look through always 
stealing with their eyes without a word of thanks to the 
owner,” while Phoenician sailors must needs be denominated 
“sea rats”) he has, nonetheless, a keen eye for the plastic 
beauty of Greece, and a relish for those “Vikings” from 
Estremadura, the Conqusstadores, perhaps because he can 
think of them “as a band of high-spirited boys let loose in 
a new world,” like his ancestral heroes, “the great, happy, 
mad boys of Cimberland.” And his evolutionary rigors are 
mitigated by his tender reworkings of the Northern myths; 
the soul of the Northman is misty with Myth, where the 
soul of the Southron shines clear with the harsher light of 
History. 

There is no story to speak of in the three volumes of this 
trilogy, except for the handful of chapters that tell of the 
Cimbrian raid on Rome and an equal number dealing with 
the voyage of the Santa Maria; in fact, by Alice’s criterion 
of “conversations,” The Long Journey must be reckoned 
unconscionably dull. 

But Jensen is strongest where all Scandinavian writers 
of merit are strong, even if, in the greatest, this strength 
is usually subordinated to dramatic power and psychological 
insight into character: in lyrical command over weather and 
landscape. The face of Denmark shines glorious in his 
pages; his habit of sympathetic identification with tree and 
animal is as delightful as Hans Andersen’s. Among the 
oak tree’s leaves “grew acorns like a lot of green babies”; 
on the southern slopes “rare and fragile pansies peeped up 
like timy faces blue with cold,” and the “toads sat to their 
necks in water and croaked like little trolls in the rushes,” 
while “in every calyx the gasping bee tumbled like a furry 
little elf, and the flower nodded and nodded again when 
he had flown away, smoothed out her skirt and blinked at 
the sun.” Edith Wharton who, however, followed rather 
the French way of the sunny Forum, was envious of this 
Northern knowledge “of the ancient shadowy world in which 
trees and animals talked to each other”; Jensen possesses the 
trick as no other Scandinavian. 

The percipient Catholic will feel some distress over Jen- 
sen’s comparative religionist view of the Virgin as “the most 
beautiful myth of the Middle Ages”; but he will respect 
this Dane’s genuine reverence for Mary, if only as a myth. 








A Book to Own and to Give 


The Eternal City 


ROME OF THE POPES 
With 228 Photographs 
By DESIDER HOLISHER 


As 1200 delegates to the Catholic Action Congress met last 
week in Vatican City, Pope Pius reminded them of the 
principles and verities on which to base their work for all 
peoples and all classes. His message carried even deeper 
meaning amid the symbols of ageless peace and divine 
aspiration everywhere evident in this unchanging center 
of Christianity. 


Those who cannot go to Rome at this time can still gain 
inspiration from the life, traditions, and treasures of the 
Vatican through the popular book of photographs and 
explanatory text: THE ETERNAL CITY. “For those who 
have seen Rome and those who have not, this book will be 
a great delight,” writes Father James M. Gillis in the 
introduction. THE ETERNAL CITY was prepared with 
the cooperation of the highest Church authorities, and was 
so widely read that it soon went out of print. It is now 
again available in a time of great need. $3.00 


Copies may be ordered from your bookseller or directly from 


FREDERICK UNGAR PUBLISHING CO. 
105 East 24th St.. New York 10, N. Y. 











New Pamphlet on Sacred Heart 


HEART 
OF THE KING 


by THOMAS H. MOORE, S.J. 


With full text of Pius XI’s Encyclical on the 
Reparation Due to the Sacred Heart 


w 


This new booklet, just published this week, 
treats the following topics: The Sacred 
Heart and the Mystical Body, the King- 
ship of Christ, Jansenism and the Answer, 
The Mass of the Sacred Heart, Holy Hour, 
The Twelve Promises, Three Interpreta- 
tions of the Great Promise, the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer, Questions on the Text. 


Ww 


Attractive cover and low priced for church 
book racks. 





Single copy: 17¢ 
50 copies: $5.50 100 copies: $10.50 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 


1843 - 1945 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Cendueted by the Jesuits 
s 
DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 
e 








BACHBLOR OF ARTS 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 





Next Entrance Class July |, 1945 


Bulletin of Information on Request 


Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Moly Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 









CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


shire Hills. All sports for all sea- 
sons. 18-hole golf course. Resident 
nurse. Catalog on request. 

426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
Rev. Maurice V. Dullea, $.J. 


Catholie sehool for beys, under di- 
reetion of Jesuit Fathers. Four years 
college preperatory; eighth 
Complete courses 
languages and sciences. Goed study 
habits. 400-acre estate beautifully 
lecated in the heart of the Berk- 
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in mathematics, 
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Each Insertion ... Payment with Order 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS 
4 WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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50¢. Marian Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed § 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speaker’s Course of } 
ten lessons. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street. 


New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write fo: 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave 
(Near 65th St.). New York 21, N. Y. 





;WILL you join the Catholic Unity League Library? 415 
West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Catalogue of 10,000 
Books, 30 cents. Annual Dues, $1.00. Books may be kept 
»}two weeks. Postage, 3 cents a pound. Rev. Bertrand L. 
oe Paulist. 
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} MISSIONARY PRIEST, working alone in four counties, } 
only 70 Catholics in population of 140,000, needs your | 
} prayers and gifts to survive. Will you help? Rev. Louis R.4 
’ Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





} graduate school librarian. Address: Librarian, AMERICA, 
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| WANTED —summer work, Catholic action anywhere, by ] 
4 

> 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. : 
4 





>. an 


} CATHOLIC bachelor, over fifty, graduate philosopher, } 


} experienced accounting, finance and law, desires home in 
, institution in exchange for services. Best Catholic Ref-} 
> erences. Clip for future use. Address: P. O. Box 404, 4 
} Cincinnati 1, Ohio. } 
‘ 
’ ATTENTION, PLEASE! Sister Peregrine, Blessed Imelda } 
Convent, Catano, Puerto Rico, needs financial support. Con- | 
( ’ vent and school beyond repairs. Please, help. 
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Somehow one remembers the good burghers of Danish 
Leire who still tip their sea caps to a certain bricked-up 
alcove in their Lutheran church behind which a twentieth- 
century archeologist has found an image of the Mother of 
God. Perhaps it is this sort of disqualification that keeps 
Jensen, Nobel winner or not, from the ultimate understand- 
ing of the Scandinavian past that makes Sigrid Undset the 
great historical novelist she is and the Protestant Von Heid- 
enstam her close second. CHarRLes A. Brapy. 


FRONT BEHIND THE WEHRMACHT 


Civit Lire 1n WaRTIME GERMANY. By Max Seydewntz. 

The Viking Press. $3.50 
THE AUTHOR of this book is a former member of the 
Reichstag, a Social Democrat who has been living in self- 
imposed exile in Sweden rather than wait for sure death 
in Germany for his active hostility towards Hitler’s regime. 
Max Seydewitz has sketched the best picture that any con- 
temporary has presented of German civilian life in war. The 
book is factual, matter of fact and, necessarily, dry. Mr. 
Seydewitz has made a conscientious and unbiased attempt to 
reconstruct the picture on the German home front. And in 
that he is successful. 

We see, statistically, the Germans tightening their belts 
during the hardest of their war winters, 1941-42. Step by 
step we can understand Hitler’s alienation of the middle and 
lower classes by closing smaller industries to hasten produc- 
tion of arms and by the drafting of small shop-keepers to 
augment the manpower of the factory. Hitler’s mistakes and 
their consequences on morale, production and distribution are 
clearly depicted by the facts of his neglect of the railroads, 
of his unconsidered favor of motor roads and trucks, of his 
greatest mistake in attacking Russia. The effects of victory 
and defeat on the German civilian are the most interesting 
accounts, for from this the author seems to argue very in- 
conclusively that the German people were not whole-heart- 
edly behind Hitler’s war. The fact that he will be a very 
likely figure in Moscow’s reorganization of a “Democratic 
Germany” lends special interest to his scheme. 

The author mentions, without tangible evidence, the exis- 
tence of a strong, active, but unorganized German under- 
ground. He states: “Only when the war is over will it be 
possible to see how much the German underground has 
helped in stopping Hitler’s train of victories and bringing to 
naught his war of conquest.” The author also predicts that 
the Communist-Social Democratic groups will be united after 
Hitler’s defeat and will constitute the most powerful party. 
His dream seems to be a completely Socialistic Germany, 
and he feels this necessary for the rebuilding of German 
cities and homes. 

ihe German people cannot be extinguished and must be 
reckoned with as a people, is Mr. Seydewitz’s contention, and 
with that we heartily agree. Although it seems that Germany 
will have to be occupied for some time, at least until quiet is 
established there, we endorse Mr. Seydewitz’s firm belief 
that: 

A truly lasting peace can only be achieved if, when Fas- 

cist and Nazi domination have been destroyed, the three 

world Powers unite in recognizing the independence of 
every nation and grant the German people the same 
right they accord to others, free of all foreign influences, 
to determine their internal rules. As for re-education on 
democratic lines, this can be done successfully only by 

Germans themselves. Cuartes W. REINHARDT 

Son AND STRANGER. By Joan Charles. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
SON AND STRANGER is a study of a mother’s skilful 
attempt to possess her son wholly, of the son’s reactions to 
the mother’s campaign, of his wife’s agonized realization of 
what is happening to him, and of the final violent severance 
of the silver cord. 

The story is less narrative than dramatic. It proceeds by 
means of juxtaposition of scenes in which the boy of his own 
nature moves in one direction only to be adroitly turned into 
another by the mother’s studied manipulation. He likes a 

















girl; his mother also likes her and regrets the cast in the 
girl’s eye. He is persuaded by a discerning high-school 
teacher to follow his bent to write; his mother accepts his 
decision nobly, telling him how little it matters to her that 
as a writer he will earn less money than he would have 
earned as a banker, for they can manage somehow. He would 
take Betty to the movies; his mother is glad for him to have 
his pleasure; if her pain should become more severe while he 
is out, she will be near the telephone. 

Scene after scene develops this relationship, defining pene- 
tratingly the mother’s strategy and objectifying the boy’s 
unawareness of that strategy with irony, delicacy and de- 
tachment. 

However, the story’s efficient irony is directed not only 
against the silver cord’s strangling effect but also against 
the petty meannesses of a dowager-led, provincial, small- 
town society. The mother’s friends are coolly anatomized in 
a “bride-baiting” scene; they are dexterously flayed in a 
later scene in which they are brought together in the presence 
of the raw material for a provocative bit of gossip; and the 
undercurrent of nastiness in the social hierarchy is neatly 
exposed in numerous vignettes. 

There are chapters in which the irony becomes gentler 
and concerns itself with something more significant than 
small-town social intrigue, chapters in which the attempts of 
thoughtful college youths to find the answers to the whys of 
human existence are presented with a sympathetic and al- 
most reluctant clarity. 

One of the weapons most effective in Miss Charles’ ironic 
attacks is the dialog. Her major characters are people of more 
than ordinary sensitivity and culture. They talk well: they 
are given to epigram, to repartee, to the polished phrase. 
And when their attention is turned to the shortcomings of 
others, they talk with an incisive brilliance which moves the 
reader to mark joyfully many a passage for future reference. 

It is possible that an exacting reader may find a weakness 
accompanying this verbal felicity. Perhaps he will too often 
find himself delighted by grace of style rather than by pene- 
trating characterization; perhaps he will more often rejoice 
in the manner of a comment than in its content; perhaps he 
will find epigram nearly usurping the place of interpretation. 
But even this reader will find the characterization something 
more than merely adequate, the presentation arresting and 
the style deft. IRENE MANN 


Wuo WALK witH THE EartH. By Dorsha Hayes. 

Harper and Bros. $2.50 
THIS STORY of a union and union workers has a quality 
of truth which challenges instant attention. Its entire action 
spans only a week in actual time, but the reader lives a life- 
time emotionally in its pages and is almost physically ex- 
hausted at the end. Against a drab background of second- 
generation Americans, most of whom have been denied their 
natural heritage of free education, the principal characters 
stand out in bright relief. 

Stuart Greene, the young Harvard graduate, idealistic, 
determined, courageous, who has been hired as educational 
director of one of New York’s union “locals,” comes into 
instant conflict with Blotz, the union leader, a successful 
organizer, but coarse, cruel and brutal. The bitter struggle 
between the two men is more than a clash of personalities; it 
is a new and startling phase of the age-old duel between 
democracy and tyranny, and Miss Hayes guides her partici- 
pants to a melodramatic climax, made real by her skill and 
artistry. 

The characters of Sally Logan, the union secretary; 
Abrams and Max, members who helped Stuart in his strug- 
gle; Lisa Fiore, the beautiful young worker with the mag- 
nificent voice, are sensitive portraits; and the love story of 
Stuart and Lisa is frail and appealing. 

The author is skillful in interweaving and developing in- 
dividual relationships, and if the result carries a warning and 
a challenge to her readers, it seems to be more by accident 
than intent. Drawing upon her own experiences in various 
labor organizations, she has given us no solution, but an 
honest picture of a problem increasingly important to all of 
us. ELIZABETH M. Joyce 
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THEATRE 


COMMON GROUND. Edward Chodorov, the author, ap- 
parently intended to write a dramatic exhortation to bolster 
up our faith in democracy in its death struggle with the Nazi 
super-race. Delivered when our side is winning an over whelm- 
ing victory and every rag-tag and bobtail is loudly pro- 
claiming loyalty to democratic ideals, his harangue has the 
flavor of anti-climax, like the pep talk of a football coach 
whose team is leading by a score of 66 to 3. Even if the out- 
come were still in doubt, as in the dark days of 1942, 
Common Ground would hardly be a terrific morale builder. 

Mr. Chodorov’s principal characters are five USO enter- 
tainers who are captured by the Germans when their plane 
is lost in a fog and crashes behind enemy lines. Only one of 
the five happens to be what is called native American stock. 
The others are of Irish, German and Italian descent, and a 
Jew. The Nazi colonel in command of the sector where they 
are captured orders the Jew to be sent to a concentration 
camp forthwith, and gives the others a choice of entertaining 
German soldiers or being shot. In spite of their natural re- 
luctance to face inglorious death, like trapped rats, their 
common faith in democratic principles arms them with the 
courage to make the right decision. At least that is what the 
author wants us to believe. 

Actually, his characters give the impression that their love 
for democracy is new and superficial. They lack the casual 
assurance of people whose belief is profound enough to be 
taken for granted. What sustains them in the shadow of 
death is not belief in a political philosophy, but their personal 
integrity. A husband and his wife, for instance, are so de- 
voted to each other that each is willing to die if the other 
may live, but neither wants to survive the other. When they 
go out to face the firing squad the wife holds her rosary 
while he keeps a comforting arm about her waist. No pro- 
fession of democratic faith here, but a situation which, 
whether intended so or not, suggests the sacramental element 
in marriage. That is sound character drawing, which, after 
all, is the main business of a dramatist. The enemy characters 
are less convincing, resembling melodrama puppets rather 
than persuasively villainous human beings. 

The acting, with one exception, is maintained at so high a 
level of competence it is not worthwhile to mention names. 
Mr. Chodorov directed his play and made a spotty job of it. 
The set and lights, by George Jenkins, are beautifully adapt- 
ed to the mood of the play. Edward Choate is the producer. 

While Common Ground may prove too talky for mass 
approval, those who are partial to garrulous drama will en- 
joy it. There are probably enough of us to make it a box- 
office success. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS. Edward 
Chodorov’s stage play has been adapted to celluloid and he 
should thank the fine performances of its actors for any 
success that comes to it. As the good-looking, philandering 
flier who never doubts his own charm for women, Robert 
Young is just about perfect, and there is Laraine Day to tug 
away at your heartstrings as the pretty salesgirl who falls 
for the fellow’s line only to find herself head over heels in 
love with a wolf in uniform. Ann Harding has a not-too- 
lengthy but impressive enough role as the heroine’s mother 
who goes a bit maudlin over memories of a youthful blighted 
romance. A newcomer, Bill Williams, gives a delightful 
characterization as the soldier who is relegated to the place 
of a family friend when he is crazy about the heroine. 
Though some of the worries of war are vaguely suggested 
through the responsibilities of the men in the story, this is 
essentially a romantic interlude. Adult audiences may find 
this feather-weight love story diverting. (R.K.O.-Radio) 


DIAMOND HORSESHOE. If the tired business man is 
still interested in his generally prescribed type of entertain- 
ment, this can be added to the list. Every ingredient of the 
usual Betty Grable film formula is here—a generous share of 
the gal herself, in long costumes, but more often in quite im- 
modest ones, some eye-filling Technicolor song-and-dance en- 
sembles that should dazzle you, unless you are dazzle-proof, 
and a story that just tags along to hold things together. Of 
course, the whole thing is centered around Billy Rose’s well 
known night spot. Miss Grable, Dick Haymes, Phil Silver, 
William Gaxton and Beatrice Kay are some of the people 
behind the cabaret’s scenes and those who help to work out 
the story of a showgirl who marries the stage-struck son ot 
an oldtime performer, then makes both of them happy by 
sending him back to his interrupted medical career. Mature 
cinemagoers can take it or leave it. (Twentieth Century-Fox ) 


MURDER, HE SAYS. Considering the fact that there is a 
reported shortage of film, it seems aimost incredible that such 
a picture should be made. It is a weird mixture of slapstick 
and brutality, built around a murderous hillbilly family, com- 
posed mostly of mental deficients. Just why Fred MacMurray 
was ever put in the center of the grewsome goings-on is a 
mystery. There are several knock-down fights, some horrible 
whippings and most ridiculous chases through a rambling 
house, all concerned with the search for hidden, stolen 
money. Maybe there are adults who can be amused by the 
coarse, cruel comedy unreeled, but I am not among them. 
(Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


A TYPE OF CASE rarely, if ever, heard before was re- 
cently decided in a Detroit court. ... A prominent hotel of 
that city, in an effort to evict one of its permanent tenants, 
told the court that it had unwittingly received into residence 
the world’s champion letter writer and that his intense ac- 
tivity in his chosen field caused no end of annoyance... . 
According to the story unfolded to the jury, the gentleman 
in question after retiring from business decided to devote 
the rest of his life to letter-writing, and without informing 
the hotel concerning the nature of his new specialty took up 
residence. . . . In hanging up his letter-writing record, he 
used hotel stationery exclusively, thereby causing a station- 
ery shortage and widespread discontent among the other 
guests. .. . The gentleman wrote to practically everybody— 
to the President, to Governors, Congressmen, Editors, to 
anyone who did or favored something he opposed. . . . Dur- 
ing a two-year period, on one subject alone—capital punish- 
ment—he wrote 40,000 letters... . The’service furnished by 
the hotel was another thing which did not meet with his 
approval. The hotel received around 600 letters from him, all 
extremely critical of various phases of its service... . He 
likewise penned tens of thousands of missives on numerous 
other topics, his activity giving the hotel stationery the great- 
est circulation in the hostelry’s history. . . . Response to the 
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gentleman’s letters assumed near-avalanche proportions, the 
hotel clerks being always knee-deep in mail addressed to 
him. . . . After listening to the hotel’s story, the jury deliber- 
ated for two minutes and decreed he should be evicted. 


How many people, it may be asked, are as energetic in send- 
ing letters to Heaven as was this gentleman in scattering 
communications all over the earth?. .. How many individuals 
during the last two years have sent 40,000 letters to the 
Great Manager of the Grand Hotel above? . . . More things 
are wrought by letter-writing to Heaven than this world 
dreams of. . . . It involves no difficulty about stationery, 
stamps, no air-mail or special delivery. No zone numbers, no 
envelopes are needed in writing to the Great Manager, to 
His Mother, to His foster father, to any of the truly great, 
the really powerful personages above. . . . No letters are lost 
in transit or returned marked: “No Longer at Address 
Given.” . . . Each and every communication is read by 
the person addressed; read and answered, either in the way 
requested or in some better way. . . . Increased correspon- 
dence between earth and Heaven will really usher in a brave, 
new world. . .. The human race has to a great extent stopped 
writing Home. . . . That’s what is wrong with it. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MONSIGNORS SRAMEK AND HALA 


Epitor: With reference to your Comment in the issue of 
April 21, I should like to add some information about the 
two Czech Monsignors who visited Moscow some weeks ago. 

Monsignor Jan Sramek, the leader of the Czech Popular 
Party (having the same name and the same program as the 
Italian Popular Party which I founded in January, 1919) 
was Minister for about ten years in the Czecho-Slovak Gov- 
ernment of Prague before the war. During the exile of the 
Czech Government in London, he was President of the Cabi- 
net for five years, while Benes was and is president of the 
Republic. Now, in the Liberation Government, he is only 
Deputy-President. The American daily press is not aware 
that he is a priest and a Monsignor, since he is referred to 
only as Jan Sramek. 

Father F. Hala, who is a Monsignor too, has been (and | 
think still is) the General Secretary of the Czech Popular 
Party. In this capacity he is also a member of the Council of 
the International Christian Democratic Union of London, of 
which Msgr. Sramek is vice president—as is also the present 
writer. 

A full delegation of the renewed Czech Cabinet, together 
with Dr. Benes, president of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
went to Moscow to discuss political, economic and territorial 
affairs with Marshal Stalin. 

Though there are some religious affairs to be settled, it is 
my opinion that both Monsignors were there only for politi- 
cal reasons. 

I know Sramek personally, and Hala through reference. 
Both are very good priests and very democratic and have 
consecrated themselves to the religious, social and political 
improvement of their country. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Luict StuRzo 


LITHUANIA AND MORAL LAW 


Epitor: Since God Himself received no more than a mute 
minute’s nod at the opening of the San Francisco Conference, 
one begins seriously to doubt whether the delegates will even 
bring up the first and second points of the Pattern For Peace 
which propose respectively that “The Moral Law Must 
Govern World Order” and “The Rights of the Individual 
Must Be Assured.” Yet to a nation which is slowly dying, 
and to its leader who is already dead, these two proposals 
are the very substance from which a lasting peace must 
evolve. I refer to Lithuania, which is unrepresented at the 
Conference, and to the late Antanas Smetona, who was her 
first and last President. 

The spirit of those first points of the tri-faith proposals 
for peace courses through almost every one of the public 
addresses which His late Excellency delivered to the people. 
They are especially stressed in his funeral oration at the 
crypt of Archbishop George Matulevicius. Though delivered 
eighteen years ago, the profoundly religious sentiments of 
this eulogy were the President’s firm conviction until the day 
of his tragic death in Cleveland, January 9, 1944. This he 
himself asserts in the preface of Pasakyta Parasyta, an 
anthology of State lectures, published in Kaunas and edited 
by the President, Antanas Smetona, in 1935. These principles 
have also been reiterated to me in personal conversation with 
him and in a correspondence which he was gracious enough 
to carry on with me during the last days of his exile in the 
United States. 

That the President of a nation should himself deliver a 
funeral oration should indeed prove interesting to AMERICA 
readers. 

West Baden, Ind. Epwarp J. Montvite, S.J. 
[The correspondent’s uncle, B. Miniotas, was Accountant 
General of “Lietuvos Bankas” (Bank of Lithuania) in 
Kaunas, until 1940, when he was deported to Siberia. 
—Eob1rTor. | 


APPRECIATING AND REMEMBERING 


Epitror: The articles and editorials on education in AMERICA 
(April 7) explained very well the purpose of Catholic Edu- 
cation and the importance of all education. I would like to 
add, however, that it seems to me one of the mistakes of ele- 
mentary education is that it tries to teach too much. 

Many will agree that some teachers are over-concerned 
about getting their students to learn their particular subject 
—*to know all the stuff.” That is not education, nor what 
education should aim at. Show me the average person who 
does not forget what he learns in school unless he likes the 
subject and has kept up on it. A student can forget what he 
has learned but he does not forget what he has appreciated. 
Teachers should realize this, and many a true teacher does. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. CuHaries F. JAKos 


SACRIFICE 


Epiror: The question that came immediately to my mind on 
reading John P. King’s letter to the Editor (America, April 
7) was: Is this gentleman from Arizona a Catholic? And the 
answer : if he is, he is surprisingly uninformed for one who 
uses a Missal and reads AMerica. To my way of thinking, 
no one does as much to build up among non-Catholics preju- 
dice against Catholic doctrine as do Catholics themselves who 
know little about their Church and proclaim the fact by criti- 
cizing and questioning her ceremonies to an extent that 
would appal even themselves if they were to give the matter 
at little thought. 

A sacrifice is “the offering of an object by a priest to God 
alone, and the consuming of it to acknowledge that He is the 
Creator and Lord of all things.” Attending Mass on a cold 
morning and doing without candy are nice acts of self-denial 
and good work—but not a sacrifice. There has never been 
another prayer as noble as the Crucifixion, and the Mass is a 
continuation of this prayer. We do not offer the sacrifice. 
At Holy Mass Christ is the priest and offers Himself to His 
Heavenly Father as the representative of the human race, to 
bring to all men in the world the fruits of the Redemption. 
The priest is merely an agent of Our Lord. 

It seems to me that Mr. King’s criticism was not of the 
Dialog Mass necessarily, but simply the Mass. If, as he says, 
savages understand better than he does the offering of a sac- 
rifice, I would say that is nothing especially against the sav- 
age. Civilized man can understand it, too, if he remembers 
that the Ten Commandments are written in the heart of every 
man, and not the least of these is: “I am the Lord thy God.” 


Chamberlain, S. D. ANN RUTAN 


QUESTION FOR “WRITER” 


Epiror: In Father Masse’s article in the April 14 issue, 
Reader neglected to ask this question: Why could not busi- 
ness establish a sinking fund which would enable it to continue 
full employment at unreduced wages and full production dur- 
ing a “downward trend”? At the same time such a fund 
might allow them to reduce prices for the purpose of moving 
their products. 
I should like to hear this discussed by the Writer. 


Litchfield Park, Ariz. Joun P. Kinc 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Epitor: This is an appeal to the readers of AMERICA who 
may know of the existence of any letters of Gen. Winfield 
Scott (or any of the Scott family) containing reference of 
any kind to Virginia Scott, a daughter of the General and a 
convert to the Catholic faith. I should consider knowing the 
whereabouts of any such letter of inestimable value in con- 
nection with material being compiled for historical use. 
Washington, D. C. PAUL DEARING 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


‘ 
‘ 
{ 
4 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, { 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public | 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- | 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
+ 


Aceredited by the Association of American Universities 





TCHESTER COUNTY 








WES 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
NEW ORLEANS 15, 


URSULINE COLLEGE ‘““wuisians 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns of the Roman Union 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
For further information, address the Dean, 2635 State St. 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 


Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for young women, conferring 
A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Prepares for careers in Medicine, 
Law, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, Social 
Service, Clinical Psychology. For catalog, address Marywood 
College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 





College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 

Medern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 

Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








mmaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. 


@ An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 


SEMINARY -— Four Year College Preparatory 








Dunblane Hall — Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 
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THE WORD 


BEFORE returning to Heaven, our Lord certainly gave His 
Apostles plenty to think about. For instance, He told them: 
“The hour cometh when whosoever killeth you will think that 
he doth a service to God” (John 15: 26-27; 16: 1-4). That 
was a puzzling thing for them to figure out. 

It is still a puzzling thing, this hatred of the Church and of 
us who are its members. We do not explain it by saying that 
all who hate us are evil-doers. They are not. It is true that 
many hate the Church because her moral code is a complete 
condemnation of their way of life. Men wedded to a philoso- 
phy of selfishness or force or sexual indulgence or injustice 
or expediency can hardly be expected to love a Church that 
condemns their philosophy of living. Men who would like to 
abolish all sense of sin in the world will not love a Church 
which was founded to save sinful men, and offers them salva- 
tion only on condition that they admit their sinfulness. Men 
who seek in life only pleasure, indulgence and luxury can 
hardly be expected to love a Church that sanctifies work and 
self-denial and poverty. 

It is possible that even we who love the Church may find 
ourselves more than a little irritated at her now and then, be- 
cause to our weakness she opposes continually a rigid moral 
code and expects us to live up to it. 

But how explain the hatred of obviously sincere people, 
good people, people of rather high moral standards in life? 
There are many men, devoutly espousing the cause of justice 
and the cause of the poor, who are convinced that the Church 
is the enemy of justice and friendly only to the rich. There 
are many men who have adopted today, without knowing it, 
the Church’s principles of human dignity, of democracy, of 
peace, and yet are convinced that the Church is the enemy of 
peace and democracy and human dignity. 

How explain their enmity? Christ explains it: “They have 
not known the Father nor me.” And why not? His record is 
there for all. His life and His doctrines are clear, coherent, 
satisfying. But, my dear friends, people do not read the 
record. They do not study. Perhaps they should but they do 
not. They only watch. They watch the witnesses to Christ. 
They watch us who are His witnesses, who by our living are 
to give testimony to Him and to His doctrine. 

Christ’s doctrine of purity is far more attractive, far more 
convincing in the joyous, exuberant spotlessness of our young 
Catholic boys and girls than in page after page of the most 
beautifully written books. His principles of marriage draw 
people, not when read in learned tomes (even very few schol- 
ars read learned tomes) but when lived by a mother and 
father who know and show by example that many children 
mean peace and joy in a home; who know and show by ex- 
ample that peace, security and unity in a Christian family 
are far more important than luxury and keeping up with the 
crowd. Social justice and the dignity of man are good things 
in Papal Encylicals, but they are irresistibly convincing in a 
priest who dedicates his life to the poor, in an employer who 
treats his workers with the respect and consideration due to 
their human dignity, in a worker whose devotion to his union 
and his fellow workers stem from a love of Christ the 
Worker glimpsed in every human being. Kindliness, patience, 
courage in battle, strength in suffering, serenity under dis- 
tressing misfortune, constant joyousness in the grind of daily 
living: all these, personalized in human beings, are the con- 
vincing testimony to Christ that we should give to the world. 
These are the things that make people wonder what it is we 
have that they have not, that make them want Christ. 

We may not like to face it. We may say that it is illogical 
to judge the Church, to judge Christ by one of us. Maybe it 
is illogical, but it is fact. People judge Christ by us. People 
mistrust Christ or ridicule or hate Christ or turn away from 
Him because there is nothing convincing or attractive about 
His doctrine or personality as seen in us and our daily living. 
People are drawn to Christ and love Christ when drawn to 
the strength and serenity and purity and joyousness of Christ 
reflected in us. 

“You shall give testimony,” says Christ in today’s gospel. 
A terrible responsibility or a glorious opportunity! Christ is 
in His Heaven. On earth we are His other selves. We are His 
witnesses, His apostles, His magnets. Jon P. DELANEY 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK Odd Trousers. 
Store Hours: 9:30 to 6— Thursday ‘til 8 P. M. 
GRamercy 5-4736 Entire Second Floor Cor. 22nd Street 
Mail Orders Solicited 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ™™yex%aueeo™ 
NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. 
Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program, 
Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, 
Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada: 
Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York, N. Y 
Address Reverend Mother. 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees ip Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 


Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 


For further information Address the Dean 




















God and the Fighting Men 


Danger of death in battle or long training 
for combat — these things force our young 
men in the field or camps to think seriously 
of God and their own souls. Now is the time 
to put Catholic literature into their hands. 


The Chaplains’ Fund 


is a fund which supplies Catholic pamphlets, 
periodicals, books to chaplains for distribu- 
tion among members of the U. S. Forces. 


The chaplains have welcomed the religious litera- 
ture already sent. They called it a tremendous aid 
in their work. But they earnestly ask for more. 
They want clear, simple pamphlets for the ordinary 
reader. They want thoughtful Catholic periodicals 
for the more serious minded reader. They want 
Catholic books. They say: putting Catholic litera- 
ture into the hands of fighting men is a splendid 


way to make Catholics better Catholics . . . to make 
converts of non-Catholics . . . to destroy bigotry 
and misconceptions about the Church . . . to create 


good will . . . to save souls. 


They earnestly plead for more and more Catholic 
literature. 
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AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Here is a contribution to your CHAPLAINS’ FUND. 
Bectese® Gd Sis. sosiccaicsevecs Apply this sum to dis- 
tributing your Catholic pamphlets, periodicals, or books 
through chaplains to the men and women of the Armed 
Forces. 


MY NAME 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, library 
science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, p. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph—Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Register 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., |! miles from Phile- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. -——® FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue A. Phone Tuxedo 230 











College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited . 
Junior College now High Schoo! Courses, Boarding and 
for Girls with National Patronage Day. Sports, Advantage 
ea ae 146th Year . .... of Country Life in the 


ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS _ National Capital. 
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Catholic Doctrine and History 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF JOHN ENGLAND 


By PETER GUILDAY 

Biography of the first bishop of Charlestown. Important 
as « history of the Church in the United States and as 
a history of the dramatic period. John England inter- 


ested himself in the politics of the day and the general 
development of the country. 2 volumes. $10 


MARY’S ASSUMPTION 
By RAPHAEL V. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


Doctrinal book about Our Lady’s crowning glory. Tells 
the circumstances of her death and burial. Presents the 
doctrine as told by the apocryphal writers, the Breviary, 
the Latin and Greek liturgy. Offers proofs; answers op- 
position. $1.50 


THE JESUITS 
IN HISTORY 


By MARTIN P. HARNEY, S.J. 


An American Jesuit tells the story of his order through 
the four centuries of its existence. A one-volume history, 
complete and up-to-date. Fast moving narrative. Vast 
scholarship. The thrilling story of Loyola’s sons from 


Manresa to Manila. ¢ 


NEWMAN: THE IDEA 
OF A UNIVERSITY 


Edited by DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


The great prose masterpiece—a treatise on the funda- 
mental principles of education, literature, science, and 
their bearing upon life and conduct. Edited by the out- 
standing Newman authority, with Foreword by Brother 
Leo, excerpts from Ward's Life, bibliography. $2 


FAVORITE NEWMAN SERMONS 
Edited by DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


Thirty-one of the Cardinal’s moving discourses, including 
The Second Spring, Christ Upon the Waters, Omni- 
potence in Bonds, etc. The best in one volume. Beau- 
tiful gift book for the centenary year. $2 


THE FOLLOWING 
OF CHRIST 


By GERARD GROOTE 


Here is the original text without the changes, omissioas, 
and additions of Thomas a Kempis. The spiritual diary 
of a deacon of Utrecht. Edited by Van Ginneken and 
Englished by Joseph Malaise, S.J. Purse size, beauti- 
fully bound. $1.50 


PIUS XII AND 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


Compiled by JAMES W. NAUGHTON, S.J. 


An analytic classification of the doctrines propounded by 
Pius XII in encyclicals, special pronouncements, letters, 
addresses, radio broadcasts. The compiler presents the 
papal teachings in a running discourse incorporating all 
essential quotations. $2 


MUSH YOU MALEMUTES 
By BERNARD HUBBARD, S.J. 


Best known modern book on Alaska; thousands sold to 
the Armed Forces there. Father Hubbard—story teller, 
photographer, scientist, Government adviser on the region 
—writes a magnificent narrative of his explorations and 
offers 200 superb pictures. $3 


LET US PRAY 
FOR OUR DEAD 
By BERNARD A. HAUSMANN, S.J. 


An English translation of the Office of the Dead, con- 
taining Vespers, Matins, Lauds, and all the Proper 
prayers for the day of burial, anniversaries, All Souls’ 
Day, etc. Beautiful edition, pocket size, board covered, 
large type. ‘ 75¢ 


LOOKING ON JESUS; 
THEN JESUS SAID 
By PAUL L. BLAKELY, SJ. 


Two books, each written directly for the priest who is 
scheduled to give a Sunday sermon and is searching for 
a clear idea with a practical application. 58 simple in- 
teresting commentaries on the Gospels in the first book; 
the second a parallel volume with 70 commentaries, in- 
cluding Feast day sermons. $1.50 each 
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